A Stormy Lire;, on Queen Marcaret’s Jour- 
NAL, By Lady G. Furterton. Part Il, 


Chap. XXXIX. The Comte de Queniez, 
te XL, The Struggle, 


Lire IN THE Lanpes. 
Premiers, 
XII. Grenville, Portland, and Perceval. 
Essays ON REUNION, 
Note on a Letter of Dr. Pusey’s. 


Frencn Scnemes For TwE Invasion or ENGLAND. 


N° XXXVI. 


AUGUST 1867. 


Contents, 


Tue Home or Mapame Lovise, 

Maximi.ian or Este, 

AND Roses, 

Our Lisrary 

Mr. Ffotilkes on Christendom’s Divisions— St, 

James of Batnee—Bunsen’s Keys of St. Peter— 
Hart's Catholic Psychology—M de Meaux on 
the Revolution and the Empire — Lives of 
Blessed Peter Canisius and John Berchmans— 
An American Life of Mother Catharine McAu- 
ley—The Church and the World— Mission 
of Poverty. 


LONDON: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


BURNS, OATES, & CO,; R. WASHBOURNE, 
DUBLIN: W. H. SMITH AND SON.—PARIS: XAVIER, RUE DE LA BANQUE, 22. 
BRUSSELS: V. DEVAUX, RUE SAINT JEAN, 26—BALTIMORE: KELLY & PIET, 


[Price One Shilling.] 
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THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, bein 
improvement upon SINGER’S CELEBRATED “LETTER A” FA} 
SEWING MACHINE, OF WHICH OVER ONE HUNDRED « 
EIGHTY THOUSAND HAVE>BEEN SOLD IN ALL PA 

OF THE WORLD, 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appear: 
and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, V! 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the . 
thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. 
furnished with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel 
cessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of s 
collars, shirts; cloaks, mantles, children’s clothing, caps, co 
linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out should not fail to see 7 ; 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY,} 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHIN 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


OFFICES—Liverroot, 30 Bold-street ; MaxncuestEerR, 103 Market-street; NewcasTLe, 6 


BRANCH 
berland-street ; NortHampron, 13 Sheep-street ; GLascow, 65 Buchanan-street ; DunpEE, 28 Reform-street ; Dy 
69 Grafton-street ; Betrast, 7 Donegal-street. 


- BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Forty years’ use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES) by 
— has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseal 
ing composed only of vegetable matter or inedicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be harmless 
the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; the most pleasant and 
nign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time the most certain in searching out 
root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means. 


medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose, that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and fi} 


They are named: No, 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. 
in boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d.; family packets, 11s, each; also the Vegetable Aperi 
Powders, 1s. 14d, per box. 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors. 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore the cause of all kinds of di 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


“PRIZE-MEDAL” GRINOLINES. “ GLOVE-FITTING” COR 
Adapted to present Fashions. An entirely new prin« 
TRADE 


MARK. 
Sold by best Retailers everywkere. 
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NEW WORKS 


ON SALE BY 


sURNS, OATES, AND CO,, 


17 & 18 PORTMAN STREET. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 
Now ready, 


History of the Catholic Church 
to the Present Day. From the French of the 
Abbé DArRRAs. With Introduction by Arch- 
bishop SPALDING, and Approbations by the 
Mother American Archbishops, Four large and 
= handsome volumes, 48s, This important work 
should be in every mom. 


Just published, price 1s, 
Heaven we know our own; or, Solace for 
the Suffering, Translated by the Rev. Father 
Buor, 8.J. 


* Now ready, price 2s, 

m does the Church speak infallibly ? 
or, the Nature and Scope of the Church’s 
Teaching Office. By THOMAS FRANCIS KNOX, 
of the Oratory. 


Now ready, 


4 Dur Lady’s Manual; or, Devotions to the 


Sacred Heart of Mary. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Now ready, 
nual of the Sacred Heart. New and beau- 
tiful Edition, just ready. Cloth, 2s.; nicely 
bound, red or gilt edges, 2s. 6d, Also in various 
extra bindings, for presents, 


Just published, 
Christian Schools and Scholars. By the 
Author of the “ Three Chancellors,” “ Knights 
of St, John,” &c, Two vols, 8vo, 30s, 
Just published, New Edition. 
fhe Imitation of the Sacred Heart. By 
the Rev. Fr. ARNOLD, S.J. Translated by a 
y. Approved by 
Father Roothan, Gen of the Society of 
—_ and Four Theological Censors. 12mo, 
; or; in handsome cloth, red edges, 5s. 
in calf, 8s.; morocco, 98.; morocco, very 
turned over, 12s.; ditto, an- 


engravings, and clasp, 258, 


Just published. 


TAYLOR. 


The Popular Choir Manual. Containing a 
complete series of Music for the whole — 
of the year, Price, in cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or, in 
Two Parts,—Morning, 3s. 6d. ; Evening, 5s. 6d. 
The cheapest and easiest t Choral Book ever 
printed. The cost of the Music in this volwme 
at full price would be 101, 


A Manual of Catholic Worship. 
Very Rev. Canon OAKELEY. Clo 


FOR DISTRIBUTION, 

A few Words on the Confessional. New 
Edition. Price One Penny. (Useful for 
distribution at the present time.) A reduc- 
in quantities. 


communicated by | the Pope’s 
Medals, 


of Conversion, the late 
Rev. JOHN GORDON, Ils, 


Anglican Prejudices. By the Author of 
Phases of Divine Love.” 1s, 


A few Words about th the Good L Ghepherd. 
By the Countess HAHN HAHN. Published 
for the benefit of the Fray of the Good 
Shepherd. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The of Flowers. By the Young 
Ladies of the Convent, Isleworth. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and i bound, 28. 6d, 


By the 


Archdeacon 
Sinclair on his recent Charge. By the Rev. 
JAMES NARY. 
The Catholic Dir , Ecclesiastical Regis- 
ter, and Almanac, for 867. 
Containing: The ‘Calendar—Churches, Clergy, 
and Religious Orders in Great Britain, © arran 
in dioceses and counties, as well as alphabeti- 
cally—Colleges, Convent and other Schools, at 
home and abroad—with a variety of miscellane- 
ous information; the Sacred College, Colonial 
Bishops, Military Chaplains, English Confessors 
abroad—Catholic Peers, Baronets, and Members 
of the House of Commons, &c, &c. Price 1s, 6d. ; 


by 1s, 10d, 
Just published, 
in the Gospels ; ‘Lectures on thes 
History of the Blessed Virgin as recorded 
the Evangelists. By the Very Rev. Dr. NoRTHe” 
COTE, President of Yet. Mary’s College, Oscott, 
One vol, feap, be, 


Burns, Oates, & Co, 17 & 18 Portman Street & 68 Paternoster Row. 
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INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 


K FATING's INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
BLACK BEETLES 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS, 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d, each; or 1s, Packets, pve post for 
les with - 


12 Postage-stam, . Also in Bottles 
lows, 18. 6d. and THOMAS KEAT- 


ING, Cuemist, 79 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, LONDON, E.C. 


“BROWN” FAMILY.—“The morning after 
my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak 
as to be obliged to lay myself down upon my bed on attempt- 
ing to unpack my trunks. In short, I was obliged to get 
Zenana, the slave who waited upon me, to do it, Previous 
to placing my body-linen in the chest of drawers, she laid it 
upon the divan, from which I had only a few minutes before 
risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whole 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who re- - 
joice in the patronymic of bug. Not only were the pieces of 
linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the divan 
swarmed with them, Like most people, I have a most into- 
lerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family. 
Fortunately I had taken the precaution to provide myself 
with several tin cases of ‘ Insect PowpeEr,’ which 
I strewed upon the divan, and after having left it there for a 
few moments I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe- 
fied them, that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away in 
her dust-pan.”—Zatract from Emmeline Lott, Harem Life, 
page 277, Volume Second, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
‘HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA, 


en. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three 


y offer to the public this truly 


The Agua Amarella has none of the properties 


Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her 3 
ous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to 
of dyes ; it, on the con- 


pristine matter at what age. 
, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one application per month will my ys 


ect colour. Price One Guinea per 


est order, and from individuals of undoubted 

OnN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly pepe to any Teen Pe Powder, 1 

l-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and i a to the 


JO GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. 
Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, 


teeth a 
Manufactory removed to Red 


bottle.—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. 


‘estim: 
bility, may be inspected on ap) 


OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Dangerous Diseases.—How 
many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifling symptoms ? ane pimple, readily curable in 
after life. With a know poy» of the 


the nursery, becomes through carelessness the irremediable torment of 


first seeds 


curative ers of Holloway'’s Ointment and Pills, those who fail to use them for eS 
Bey 4 from their folly. Holloway’s remedies will 


of hereditary ailments will have to bear the punishment resultin 
remove eruptions from the skin, scorbutic diseases, and poo and heal every description of ulcer, oP ne 


wound, or abrasion. 


By the use of Holloway’s excellen 
mense expense will be saved, and a great benefit be confe 


t, speedy, and safe medicaments much pain and im, 
on the present and succeeding generations, 


Now ready, price 8s, cloth, or 9s, gilt edges, 
VOLUME VI. OF 


THE 


MONTH. 


JANUARY TO JUNE 1867, 


LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17 PORTMAN STREET; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 30s, cloth, 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS; 


OR, SKETCHES OF EDUCATION FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
By rue or “Tre CHancettors,” &c, 


* LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, Svo, price 1s., or 1s, 1d, post free, 
A FEW HINTS TO EXETER HALL. .. 
LONDON: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 REGENT STREET, W. 
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: St. Joseph's 
: CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
50 SOUTH STREET, 

of 
a GROSVENOR SQUARE, 

OPEN EVERY DAY, 

in From Ten to Six p.m, 

Terms of Subscription 

£ « @, 

a One Volume at atime . 0 0 3 per week, 
” ” 0 1 Oper month, 
1e ” ” 010 6 yearly, 

< Three Volumes at a time . 0 O 9 per week. 
n 0 2 6 per month. 
1 ” ” yearly. 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
WORKS TAKEN IN. 


*.* This Library combines the advantages 
| of an ordinary Circulating Library with that 
1 of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Ool- 
lection of Foreign Catholic Works quite un- 
equalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been 

printed, and may be had on application. 
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LOUIS VIVES, 


PUBLISHER, PARIS, 


EK. VATON, 
AGENT, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SUMMA THEOLOGICA 8S. THOME 
AQUINATIS. Editio nova. Aucta indice sep- 
sgn nempe Philosophorum, 9 vols. 18mo, Prix 


HISTOIRE GENERALE DE L’EGLIS 
depuis la Création jusqu’s nos jours, Par l’Abb 
J.-E. Darras, Vicaire-Général d’Ajaccio, Environ 
20 volumes in-80 de 600 pages, sur papier vélin sa- 
tiné. Prix 5s. le volume. Le neuf premiers volumes 
de cette publication sont en vente. 


DE THEOLOGICIS DOGMATIBUS LUDO- 
VICI THOMASSINI, Congregationis Oratorii Pres- 
byteri. Editio nova accurante iterumque anno- 
tante, P. E. sacre theologie in seminario 
Trecensi professore. 6 vols. in-40, & 2 cols,, papier 
vergé la colle animale, Prix 4/. 


DE THEOLOGICIS DOGMATICIS OPUS 
DIONYSII PETAVII, Aurelianensis, e societate 
Jesu, nova editio notis ac dissertationibus Fran- 
cisci Antonii Zacharie ejusdem societatis illustrata, 
accesserunt select note Adriani Leclerc 

iorumque, necnon quedam recens edit, accurante 
iterumque annotante J.-B. Fourniats, Can. Al- 
biensi. 8 vols, grand in-80, & deux colonnes, re- 
roduisant les 7 tomes in-folio de l’édition du P. 
haria, et terminés par une table générale des 
matitres. ny vergé, » la colle animale, prix 
4i, Papier vélin satiné, prix 3/, 4s, 


LE CATECHISME DE RODEZ, tet 
en forme de prones, par M. Lucu, Curé de Mont- 
bazens, 8 volumes in-80, Prix 12s, 


(2UVRES COMPLETES DE ST. FRAN- 
COIS DE SALES, Evéque et Prince de Genéve, 
Publi¢es d’aprés les manuscrits et les éditions les 
plus correctes, avec un grand nombre de ae a in- 
édites ; — de sa Vie, par M. pE et 
ornées de son portrait et d’un fac-simile de son écri- 
ture, Quatritme édition, 14 beaux vols, in-80, 
papier vélin satiné, prix 3/. 8s, 


GRAND CATECHISME, EXPOSI- 
ée sur les témoignages de Il’écriture et des Peres, 
P. Canistvs, de laCompagnie de Jésus. Ouv- 
rage traduit et annoté‘par l’Abbé et ren- 
fermant le texte Latin. 3tme édition, augmentée 
@une table générale des matitres et d'une théorie 
dela foi, 7 vols. 8vo, Prix 1/, 10s, 


Opera omnia, 28 vols. in-4to, 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent on application. 


UVRES COMPLETES DE BOSSUET, 

publiées d’aprés les imprimés et les manuscrits ori- 

ginaux, purgées des interpolations et rendues a leur 

intégrité, par F, Lacnet. Edition renfermant tous 

les ouv: édités et plusieurs inédits, avec le por- 

Tauteur et un fac-simile de son écriture, 
rix 6/, 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS CLAUDII LA- 
CROIX seu ejusdem H. Busempaum, medullam 
commentaria a Zacharia, S,.J., elucidata atque vin- 
dicata, Editio nova, annotante P. Diou, presby- 
tero, 4 vols, 4to, Prix 1/, 18s, 8d, 


THOMZ EX CHARMES THEOLOGIA 
UNIVERSA quoad dogmaticam adaucta 
annotationibus et additionibus nec non tractatu de 
divina ac supernaturali revelatione quoad partem 
moralem ad sententias Ligorianas funditus reducta 
Opera J.-A. ALBRAND, Superioris Seminarii Paris- 
iensis missionum ad exteros, ad usum sacre theo- 
logis candidatorum, Secunda editio a Romanis cen- 
soribus approbata. 8 vols. format Charpentier,.— 
Prix 2s, 10d, 


CUVRES COMPLETES DE ST. JEAN 
CHRYSOSTOM., texte Grec, avec traduction Fran- 
gaiseen regard. 20 vols, 4to. Prix 16/. 6 vols. ont paru. 


SANCTI BONAVENTURE. omnia 
Sixti V. Pontificii Max, jussu diligentissime emen- 
data cum indice alphabetico rerum et verborum 
completissimo cui accedit vita sancti Doctoris, 14 
vols, in 4to. Prix 8/, 9 vols. ont paru, 

HISTOIRE GENERALE DES AUTEURS 
SACRES ET ECCLESIASTIQUES, qui contient 
leur vie, le catalogue, la critique, le jugement, la 
chronologie, l’analyse et le dénombrement des dif- 
férentes éditions de leurs ouvrages, ce qu’ils renfer- 
ment de plus intéressant sur le dogme, sur la mo- 
conciles tant généraux que iculiers, et les actes 
choisis des martyrs, par le Dom Resy Cxrt- 
t1ER, Nouvelle édition, soigneusement revue, cor- 
rigée, complétée et terminée par une table générale 


des matiéres, M. Bauzon, ancien directeur de 
Séminaire. 17 volumes in 4to, & deux colonnes, 
Prix 6/. 16s, 


CUVRES COMPLETES DE LOUIS DE 
GRENADE, traduites intégralement pour la pre- 
mitre fois en Frangais, MM. T. 
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ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
 LITTERAIRES, 


Pag DES PERS DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


Nouvelle Série.— Tome Douzieme, 
Juillet 1867,.—Numéro 55, 


Sommaire : 

1. Les Doctrines de la Compagnie de Jésus sur la 
Liberté: Les derniéres controverses, par P. A. Ma- 
tignon,—2. Origine des Polynésiens, par P, A. Jean.— 
8, La Sainte Vierge et I’Art Chrétien, —— M. Rio, 
par P. P. Toulemont.—4, Saint Josaphat Koncévitch, 
res > de Polotsk et martyr, par P. J. Martinof. 
—5, La Météorologie et le Météorographe & 1’Exposi- 
tion Universelle, P. A. Secchi.—6. Des Langues 
Américaines, par M. l’Abbé A. Le Hir.—7. Les Mis- 
sions iques au XIX¢ sitcle—III. Tableau des 
Missions des 


—8. Bibliographie: Du Doute, par M. H. de Cossoles, 
par P. J. Noury.—Réflexions d’un Montagnard Pa- 
risien & propos de la Désertion des Campagnes, par 
M. O. Jeantet, par P. V. Alet-—La Pauvreté, par le P. 
a de Prats-de-Mollo, par P. X. Duval—Tracta- 
tus de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis, auctore D. Bouix, par 
P, A. des G.—Histoire du Collége de Porrentruy, par 
M. L, Vautrey, par P. G. Sommervogel+Histoire de 
apres uerre, par . de Ketteler—. gu gé- 
néral sur les Catacombes et Description =n éle 
exposé & Paris, par le comm. J. B. de Rossi—L’Art 
devant le Christianisme, par le P, Félix.—9. Varia: 
Une Rectification—A propos des nouveaux Saints et 
Bienheureux—Les Prémices des Martyrs de Corée— 
L’Archéologie dans les Feuilles Diocésaines—Nou- 
velles Religieuses de Madagascar. 

Paris: au Bureau de la chez. JosEPH AL- 
BANEL, Libraire, Ruede Tournon 15; et chez AUGUSTE 
— Rue Cujas 7 (ancienne Rue des Gres-Sor- 

mne), 


REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE 


Paraissant le 10 de chaque Mois, 


Seytitme Année—Tome Diz-huitieme, 
No, 142.—10 Juillet 1867, 


Sommaire : 

1, M. Dé Lamennais d’aprés sa Correspondance, 
A. de Lansade.—2. Saint Jereene et l’Emigration 
maine en Terre Sainte, par M. Amédée Thierry, 
r Ph, Serret.—3. Les Recentes Explorations dans 
i uatoriale, par F, de Fonpertuis, — 4, 
bingue et les Origines du Christian- 
isme (deuxitme article), YAbbé Thomas, — 5, 
Catherine de Medicis, par Daniel Bernard.—6, Gali- 
lee, la Science et 1’Eglise, per L. de la Rallaye.— 
7. Saint Pierre d’Arbues, Inquisiteur Martyr, par 
J.-M. Villefranche.—8. Elisabeth (nouvelle), par D. 
de Boden.—9. Causerie Scientifique, par J, Chantrel. 
—10, Universelle de 1867 (3¢ 
Léopold Giraud.—11. Les Conferenciers, par F, 
Boissin.-12. Chronique Religieuse, par J. Chantrel. 
13. De Choses et d’autres, E. Veuillot.—14. Bul- 

letin Bibliographique, par A. Vaillant, 


Afri 
L’ le de 


Paris: Vicror Paume, Libraire - Editeur de la 


nouvelle édition des Acta Sanctorum des Bollandistes, 
Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain 


Religieux, par P. A. de Damas, _ 


LE GONTEMPORAIN. 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE, 
Nouvelle Strie—Huiti¢me Année, 
XIle VOLUME, 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 80 Juin 1867," 
1. Saint Jérome et les Dames Romaines.—Premitre 
partie: Saint Jérome a Rome, Maxime de la Ro- 
cheterie,—2, ‘L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et les 
Progrés de l’Industrie (troisitme article), par A, Audi. 
—- Les Basques et leur Langue, par Michel, 
. Etudes sur le Mouvement Scientifique et Intellec- 
tuel pendant le Dix-septiéme Siecle: Newton (fin), 
par Valson.—5. Société d’Economie Charitable: Pro- 


“cés-verbal de la Séance du 15 Avril 1867 : Suite de la 


Discussion du projet relatif aux Chambres de Travail ; 
G. de Liron d’Airoles, Secrétaire—Procés-verbal de la 
Séance du 29 Avril-1867: Suite de la Discussion du 

rojet relatif aux Chambres de Travail; R. de la 
fon Secrétaire.—6. Massillon (suite), par M™ de 
Marcey.—7. Du Spiritualisme dans ]’Art (fin), par A. 
Rondelet.—8. Chronique du Mois, * * *,—9, Bulletin 
de a hie: Elege funébre de Mgr. Aimé de 
Lorezous ‘esins, S. Em, le Cardinal Donnet— 
Vie de Mgr. Louis par M. l’Abbé Guillermin 
—La femme officier, par Mathilde Bourdon 
—Les Vertus Chrétiennes en action, par Ed. Lalande 
—tLes Martyrs de Gorcum, par M. Abbé Patrice 
Chauvierre—A lombre.du vieux Castel, par M. 
Postel—Fleur's Célestes, par Hubert Lebon—Amour et 
Larmes, par Mary—Récits et Souvenirs, par Etienne 
Marcel—Comédies, Drames et Proverbes, Raoul 
de Navery—Paris, par Am. Pommier—La Peecolution 
et ' Empire, par M. le Vicomte de Meaux—Les vail- 
lants Cours, par Bathild Bouniol — Biographies et 
Panégyriques, par ’ Abbé Henry Perreyve. 

Paris: Librairie d’ ApRren LE CLERE ET C*., Im- 
primeurs de N. 8. P. 1e Pape et de l’Archevéché de 

aris, Cassette 29, pres Saint-Sulpice, 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 


6™¢ Livraison, Juin 1867, 


uer.—De l'éducation du les anciens 

tats & esclaves d’Amérique (1* article), par le Chan. 
De Haerne.—Le paupérisme en Irlande, par Der Ka- 

jieu (suite), par 'as.—La réorganisation 
de la garde elvique, Pierre Vlaminck.—Liile de 
Garinish,--Relation d’un voyage sur la céte Irlan- 
daise, par le Cap. De Vere.—La famille d’Alvareda, 
(Nouvelle) Fernan Caballero,—Chro- 
nique d’économie tienne et sociale, par J, Dauby, 
Revue des événements, par Paul Crombet.—Assem~- 
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Stormy Vite ; 


oz 
QUEEN MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 
Part II. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE COMTE DE QUENIEZ. 


Tats is a letter which the Queen wrote from Tours to her brother, 
the Duke of Calabria, in December 1469: 


“My ENTIRELY AND WELL-BELOVED Brotuer,—Although you 
are engaged in the glorious troubles of a war which, I pray God, 
shall fix on your head the crown of Catalonia, at once your natural 
heritage and rightful conquest, I doubt not but that the affection you 
have always shown to me, by your actions as well as by your words, 
shall cause you to rejoice at the approaching change in the fortunes 
of the House of Lancaster, and the hopes, which daily increase, that 
our calamities shall soon find an end. I have come to Tours for to 
meet the King of the French and the King of Sicily, our own dear 
father, who hath hastened thither to concert with the said King 
and our sister Yolande, and the Count de Vaudémont, the most ex- 
pedient means whereby to hasten the recovery of our kingdom of 
England. 

“ Your highness’s heart would have been deeply moved if you 
had witnessed this meeting between your poor sister and that tender 
father, who has ever loved us all with so incomparable an affection. 
It was the first interview since my young years in which tears of joy 
and not of sorrow were elicited from mine eyes by his tender paternal 
embrace. His sensibility could not restrain itself; and this emotion 
proved so contagious that, at the sight of our tearful joy, the like 
tokens of it rolled down the cheeks of King Lewis. His majesty is 
wholly changed in his behaviour both to his uncle and tome, He 
lavishes proofs of his favour on the King of Sicily, even so far as to 
desire him to use henceforward yellow wax in the sealing of his let- 
ters; a privilege which hath never yet been conceded to any but the 
kings of France. He gives him hopes that he will soon assist your 
highness with an army in Spain, which I pray God he fail not to do. 
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As to my son, he behaves to him in the most friendly and honourable 
manner imaginable, and says to all who will hear it that the Prince 
of Wales surpasseth in merit all the young princes of his age. And 
verily, my dear brother, I, who have as good a right as any princess 
in the world to show myself hard to please touching youthful excel- 
lence—for were not my brothers heroes even in childhood, and men in 
virtue at an age when so many others are hardly weaned from the 
follies of infancy ?—I must confess that the sole bud which hath 
blossomed amidst so many storms on the shattered tree of England's 
royalty is worthy of his father’s ancestors and of his mother’s race. 
All who see him love him. Methinks, monseigneur, that not having 
a son of your own,—which God knoweth I, like every one else in the 
world, doth lament,—it hath pleased God to endow mine with a share 
of your virtues. Ah, how few princes could exclaim, as you did on 
hearing of the Roman emperor who was wont to say he had lost 
a day if therein he had done no good action, ‘ Well, I thank God, 
in that wise I hope I have never lost a day.’ But I delay overlong 
the relation of those singular events which have happened in Eng- 
land, and on which the tower of our future hopes is built. 

“A deadly feud hath arisen betwixt the usurper and the puissant 
earl which lifted him to the throne. Various causes are assigned 
for this virulent hatred of foes which once were friends, the most 
dire which can exist. Warwick hath vowed to be revenged, God 
knoweth for what dark secret injury, on the Earl of March, and 
designs his son-in-law, the brainless Clarence, for his successor. Al- 
ready he raises troops against the Yorkists, in which many of our 
partisans, out of hatred for the usurper, have enrolled themselves 
under the cognisance of the bear and ragged staff. But I leave your 
highness to judge if these recruits will prove faithful to that leader- 
ship when the banner of the red rose is again unfurled, and the cry 
of‘ A Henry!’ resounds through the land. Thew, an outlawed noble- 
man, once counted as a common robber, hath levied on his side 
no small force, and defeated the usurper’s troops in a pitched battle, 
and, which pleases me most, caught the husband and the eldest son 
of the false Duchess of Bedford and cut off both their heads. She is 
publicly incriminated for witchcraft, and it is said proofs of her evil 
practices have been discovered. The usurper is at this moment in 
some sort in durance at the palace of the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Warwick’s brother, and treating with him for the marriage of his 
daughter with George Neville, the son of Lord Mountague. But I 
am assured Warwick will never consent to it, nor pardon him. There 
are deeper causes for his resentment than even the shedding of 
blood. So good hopes exist that they will destroy one another. 
King Lewis is of opinion that our triumph is at hand, and that the 
King, my husband, will reascend his throne in less than a year. He 
caresses both Edward and me with singular affection. I pray he 
prove sincere. 

“ T would to God your highness had not a kingdom of your own 
in need of your presence, for if I had your aid I should be certain of 
success. But God wills it otherwise; and I must be content with 
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less puissant defenders. The brave and leal Pierre de Brézé is dead, 
who fought in my cause when it seemed hopeless. I have seen my 


most valiant friends perish in greater numbers than I can recount. - 


But I hope in the justice of my quarrel and the zeal of those parti- 
sans which yet remain to me. 
“T commend myself, monseigneur and most dear brother, to your 
good prayers, and I pray God to have you in His holy keeping. 
MarGuerirtE.” 


On the same day on which I copied this letter from the Queen to 
her brother, I received one from a youthful writer, which I will like- 
wise transcribe ; but first I must relate what led to my receiving it. 

On my return. to Queniez, three years before the time I am now 
speaking of, nothing could exceed the kindness which my lord the 
Prince showed me. He always was and is, without doubt, the most 
gracious creature ever born. Where shall one see any one more fair 
to behold, more pleasant to converse with,—so merry without folly, 
so gentle without effeminacy, of an excellent understanding and lively 
parts, truly virtuous in all his actions? Methinks even his mother 
cannot love him more tenderly than Ido. I am glad he is good, for 
my weakness towards him is so great, I should find it hard to refuse 
to do any thing he asked me, howsoever unreasonable. 

One day soon after my return to France, he led me aside and 
said, “Come now, Lady Margaret, I pray you tell me if, during 
these past years in London, you have seen the lady of my thoughts ?” 
"Who should she be, my lord Prince,” I answered, feigning not 
to understand him. 

“QO, Dame Margaret !” he exclaimed, opening wide his eyes with 
the same look in them his mother’s used to have when she came as a 
young bride to England, “think you I am become inconstant to my 
sweet little lady-love, that winsome Anne Neville, who, if report is 
to be believed, hath become the fairest maiden in all England? Now, 
if you have seen her, you can tell me if report is a truth-teller.” 

I tried to put him off with excuses, but in vain. With his press- 
ing questions and pretty coaxing ways, he forced me at last to confess 
I had seen her, and that her looks were not amiss. Then followed 
the “Where, Dame Margaret?” and the “ How?” and the “ For 
what space of time?” and more questions, one after another, than 
could be answered at once, till at the last, bit by bit, this cunning 
young prince drew from me the whole narrative of my accident in 
Warwick-lane, and what ensued from it. I prayed him to keep it 
secret, as, with the exception of Sir John Fortescue, I had not re- 
vealed this hap to any one. He was the most discreet person ima- 
ginable for his years, and I had no fear he should bruit it. 

But when once he had gained this piece of knowledge from me, 
nothing would. serve” him but to hear, over and over again, what 
Lady Anne was like,—the exact colour of her eyes and of her hair, 
and her precise height when I had seen her; what she was wont to 
do and say when she came to my chamber; what was her head-gear, 
and the shape of her gowns. And then further, if she had ever 
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spoken of him, and did she hate him very much; because, sweet 
lady, she had been taught to esteem the Yorkists, and he feared she 
must needs hold in abhorrence the heir of Lancaster. 

When I assured him she had expressed no unchristian sentiments 
towards him, he said, smiling, ‘Come, Dame Margaret, let me hear 
the very words she used touching Prince Edward of Lancaster.” 

And when I repeated what the little lady had said, that she had 
never forgot her old playmate, tears sprung in his eyes. “ Lady 
Margaret,” he said, “if I am moved by these kindly words, think it 
not all foolishness. This fidelity to an early fondness betokens, me- 
thinks, a nobleness of soul in this young maiden which I cannot think 
of without emotion.” After a little silence, he asked me if Lady 
Anne had spoken of the brother of the so-called king, Richard Plan- 

net. 

“ Yea,” I said, “she did; but as it was not to commend him, it 
should be more charitable not to repeat her words.” 

“O the heavens!” he exclaimed. “This is good tidings, that 
she did not commend him. That same wicked babbler, report, said 
some time ago she was to be married to that Richard; and this should 
be the worse hap in the world for that poor wench to have such a 
foul, ill-natured husband as that prince is said to be.” 

“ He would fain have married her,” I said, “‘ but she assured her 
father she would rather die a thousand times than have him.” 

“There is a brave girl!” he exclaimed joyfully. ‘I wish now 
more than ever I did that my father was on his throne again, for 
then I would make her Princess of Wales.” 

* Ah, my lord Prince,” I replied, “the sons of kings marry not 
according to their likings; so I pray you let not your fancy run fondly 
on this Lady Anne. Is not your cousin Marie of Lorraine as fair a 
princess as can be seen? and the demoiselle Jeanne d’ Harcourt, is she 
not likewise very beautiful ?” 

“ Yes, faith, Lady Margaret,” he rejoined, “ they are both very 
comely, and so are twenty other ladies I have seen in Paris when I 
was last there ; but, for all that, they have not the bashful, innocent, 
pretty look of the Lady Anne, which I remember as if I had seen 
ther yestereve. And you do not deny she hath it still; so, until 
I find the like expression in other damsels, I will not wed them if I 
an help it.” 

This conversing about Anne Neville was often renewed, and I 
perceived that the Prince took note of every thing I said touching the 
young lady, by that same token that he learnt to play at chess, be- 
cause I once mentioned she was fond of that pastime. 

When he was in his fifteenth year he sojourned for a while with 
his grandfather at his castle of Reculée, and on his return he showed 
me a painting on vellum, which was an excellent likeness of Lord 
daughter. 

“ How now, good my lord Prince,” I exclaimed, “ how came you 
by this portrait ?” 

“O verily, then, I see it is her portrait,” he cried, laughing; “I 
was sure I had guessed aright the form and colour of my sweet mis- 
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tress’s winsome visage and her bashful look, which well becomes a 
saint’s picture. The King was portraying St. Delphina, to whom he 
is very devout, and I sat by his side while he was limning. He took 
my counsel and painted as I told him. I said he should make her 
like a little maiden I had seen in England, and painted her in words 
whilst he used his brush. When the picture was finished, I prayed 
him to give it to me. Those were pleasant days with my goud 
grandsire. He is so gracious and so good,.every one must needs love 
him. His tales and songs are most delectable. There is a rare and 
excellent wit in all he doeth; and albeit no one hath experienced 
more bitter griefs, he is always of good cheer and most débonnaire.” 

Thus praising his grandsire, my lord the Prince carried back his 
picture to his school ; and who can describe how often he stood gazing 
on it, and writing verses to this portrayed mistress? At a tournament 
at Angiers, where he broke his first lance at the age of sixteen, he 
entered the lists as the champion of Garde-Anne, an ingenious device 
which made me smile. 

I felt some disquietude touching this boyish flame, built on fancy 
and nurtured by romance, fearing that the delight I took in pleasur- 
ing this beloved prince had led me to minister to its vagaries, and 
that I should therein have failed in my duty to the Queen. But Sir 
John Fortescue, to whom I disclosed my apprehensions, bade me not 
to be concerned thereat. ‘ For who knoweth,” quoth he, “ that this 
fantastic passion for an innocent absent girl shall not defend the 
Prince from other dangerous allurements? It is not very like that 
he shall see this Lady Anne before he is engaged in more serious 
devoirs; and moreover who can warrant—” Here the good knight 
paused awhile, and then added: ‘“ Yea, who can warrant that these 
two pure streamlets of childlike affection may not one day unite the 
brawling torrents which now flow asunder? More incredible things 
have been: seen. To none but you, Lady Margaret, would I utter 
this thought; but events in England are shaping themselves in strange 
ways, and we may yet see more singular haps than at present are 
dreamed of.” 

All these years the Queen was plunged in ceaseless correspondence 
with foreign princes and her partisans in England. She seemed to 
live only in the expectation of the future; and albeit her love for her 
son was more vehement than ever, it took at that time but one form. 
The resolve that he should one day reign, and the means to be pur- 
sued for that end, robbed her of the pure enjoyments which she then 
might have found in his pleasant converse, sweet gaiety, and tender 
love for her. Well, a short time before that meeting at Tours, 
which her majesty speaks of in the above letter, the Prince, who is 
now eighteen, had been to Paris under the name of the Comte de 
Queniez, which thin disguise constrained him to a less costly dis- 
play of apparel and equipage than if his rank had been proclaimed. 
He travelled with us to Tours, and I took heed that his manner and 
countenance were somewhat changed. He was at one time very 
mirthful, then all of a sudden pensive and almost sad. His moods 
were as variable as the lights and shadows on a breezy day. He was 
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for ever talking of Paris ; and I misdoubted that his fanciful love for 
the Lady Anne had been succeeded by a more real passion for some 
lady at the French court. 

I had heard from the Queen before we left Verdun that the Earl 
of Warwick had landed in France, having openly raised his standard 
against his mock king; but not being prepared for the sudden con- 
test therein involved, had sailed for Calais, and narrowly escaped 
being captured by the so-called royal troops. The favour he had 
always enjoyed with King Lewis had doubtless procured him a wel- 
come in his dominions. The Queen’s terror was lest the said King 
should espouse the cause of Clarence; but of this till this time there 
is no sign, for he hath marvellously caressed his cousins since their 
arrival. 

But to return to the prince. I saw he was watching for an occa- 
sion to speak to me alone, which intent accident defeated several 
times. At last I met him in the corridor leading to the Queen’s 
room, and he said to me in a hurried manner, “ Hist, Dame Mar- 
garet! quick, take this letter, and let no one get wind of it. I have 
seen and several times conversed with her. She is divine! the most 
graceful, the most witching noble wench in the whole world! Iam 
madly in love with her. O Heavens, there is some one coming! Try 
and speak to me after the banquet, there’s a good dame.” 

This is the letter he then gave to me: 


“ The Lady Anne Neville to the Lady Margaret de Roos. 


“My Lavy Marearet,—I greet you; and forasmuch as I hope 
you have not forgot the little companion you had at Warwick House 
when you lay there sick four or five years ago, I write you this letter, 
which will be carried by one I little forecasted should have been my 
messenger to you, or any one else. At first, dear lady, I thought to 
leave you to guess how I came to discover the true name of sweet 
Dame Clere; but if you mislike guessing as much as I do, this should 
be an ill return for your past goodness to me, and should also lead 
you to suppose that my good mother had betrayed your secret, which 
I wit she hath never done to any one. And so I will, as briefly as I 
can, relate what caused me to know you to be what you are, 

“T misdoubt you have already heard we are in France, my father 
having been forced to take’ refuge in this kingdom by the ungrateful 
conduct of King Edward, which hath caused indignation to all well- 
disposed persons, and compelled even his brother, my sister’s hus- 
band, to turn against him, and espouse my said father’s quarrel. We 
were very much tempest-tossed at sea, and not suffered to land at the 
poor town of Calais, which loves us so well, by the present cruel 
holders of it for that bad king ; albeit my sister was at the time in a 
very perilous condition, which sea-sickness enhanced. But I thank 
God neither she nor her fair little son suffered serious damage there- 
from; and when we landed at Dieppe, there was one more Christian 
soul in the ship than when we sailed from England. When she was 
sufficiently recovered to travel, we came thence to Paris, where the 
King hath appointed to us very convenient lodgings, near to his own 
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palace. For mine own part, I have never in my life been one halt 
so happy. 

“ And now I would have you to wit that I have seen Prince Ed- 
ward of Lancaster more than once—yea, many times—since we came 
here. The King of France gave us a banquet four days after our 
arrival,—that is, he invited my mother and me; for my father had 
tarried on the road to confer with Lord Oxford,.and Isabel was still 
too weak to stir abroad. O the heavens, sweet lady! what a great 
hap did that banquet prove to my poor self! For, I pray you, who 
should his majesty appoint to lead me to the dining-hall but one he 
styled his fair cousin, the Comte de Quesiez? I had no suspicion 
this was the Prince of Lancaster; but even in those first moments I 
thought this gentleman more noble in form and visage, and gracious 
in his haviour, than any prince I had ever seen. 

“‘ When we were seated at the banqueting-table, I was somewhat 
abashed, for I felt afraid to speak French, which is yet strange to 
me; but my diffidence was soon eased by this pretended count ad- 
dressing me in excellent good English. ‘Lady Anne,’ quoth he, 
‘doth this city of Paris like you?’ ‘ Exceedingly well,’ 1 replied, 
glad to speak in mine own tongue; ‘it hath an incomparable plea- 
santness of aspect and a lightsome air which chaseth away melan- 
choly.’ ‘Is it superior to London, in your opinion ?’ he asked. ‘ O, 
sir,’ I replied, ‘ London is my native city; if I should commend 
my birthplace, it should be no praise to it.’ ‘Think you, then,’ he 
said, smiling, ‘that the praises we give to what we love have no 
value?’ ‘Much,’ I answered, ‘as a token of affection, but little in 
the way of commendation.’ ‘Ah, one ounce of affection,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘is of greater worth than a pound of commendation.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
I said, ‘if you despise commendation, I will not say what I was 
thinking of.’ ‘O,I pray you say it,’ he cried; ‘1 despise not 
commendation, only I set a higher store on affection.’ ‘I was 
going to say,’ quoth I, ‘that I marvelled how you, sir, a French 
person, should speak English so well.’ He turned round, and said 
with a smile, ‘You think I am French?’ ‘You have a French 
name,’ I answered, blushing not a little at my mistake. ‘O sweet 
Lady Anne!’ he softly whispered, ‘question your memory, I pray 
you. Nay, look not on your plate, nor at yonder pasty turret, nor on 
your own fair little hand; but, if you would assist remembrance, 
look at me.’ 

“T was ashamed to seem ashamed to raise mine eyes to his face, 
and so I gave one fixed look at his visage, and then my heart began 
to beat very fast, for betwixt remembering and guessing, I suddenly 
bethought me who he was. ‘Come, what doth memory say?’ he 
pleasantly asked: ‘have you ever seen one like me before?’ ‘ Me- 
thinks,’ I replied, my cheeks waxing more burning every moment, 
‘ that I have seen eyes like yours before.’ ‘ When and where?’ asked 
he, smiling. ‘A long time ago, sir,—in a little child’s face. But 
maybe I am mistaken.’ ‘Shall I tell you,’ he said, ‘what memory 
tells me when I gaze on your face, Lady Ame?’ ‘ Yes, sir, will- 
ingly, if it will assist mine own.’ ‘ Well, this is what she portrays : 
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a state-room in a palace hung with red damask silk, and tall win- 
dows looking on a river with many barges on it; and in the casement 
of one of those windows stood a little wench, dressed in a white kirtle, 
holding a doll in her arms. Memory says this little wench had the 
softest blue eyes in all the world, and the most incomparably lovely 
face. She counted the barges as they went up the river, and the 
boy at her side those which went down it. They played in this way 
for some time ; and then the boy fetched his hobby-horse, to show it 
to his little playmate, and they both rode on it, laughing; he kicking 
it with his feet and she clinging to him half afraid. And they said 
they were riding to be married—’ ‘At Westminster Abbey,’ I said 
in a low voice. ‘Ah, now, by St. John,’ he cried joyfully, ‘we 
have good memories. Yes, sweet Lady Anne, that was the so-called 
love-day in London; alas, a very false or fleeting love it proved! 
But the two children’s love was of another sort, 1 ween—it was not 
leastways false or fleeting in the boy’s heart.’ These last words were 
said in a very low voice, I could only just catch the sounds of them. 
A pause ensued, and then the Prince said: ‘ Methinks, Lady Anne, 
I have a dear friend whom you know.’ I could not think who this 
should be, and he said, ‘ One Dame Clere, which broke her leg, and 
sojourned at Warwick House, some years ago, in London.’ ‘O 
heavens! doth your highness know that good sweet dame?’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Call me not highness, Lady Anne,’ the Prince said, with 
a heightened colour. ‘ It is only the Comte de Queniez, not the Prince 
of Wales, who may sit at the same board with Lord Warwick’s 
daughter.’ This confused and pained me. ‘ Do you, then, hate my 
father, sir?’ I said; ‘if indeed I am to address you in that plain 
fashion.’ The Prince’s face flushed still more deeply as he replied, 
‘Inasmuch as he is your father, I should esteem him the most of 
any man in the world; but, alas! King Henry’s son must be Lord 
Warwick's enemy, or at least his adversary.’ Then, hastily chang- 
ing this painful discourse, we talked of dear Dame Clere; and the 
Prince discovered to me her real name, and that she is his mother’s 
most faithful friend, the companion of her travels and dangers, and 
her comforter in sorrow, and he himself, he says, dearly affections her. 
Ah, dear Lady Margaret, methought at the time there was some 
mystery touching your stay in our house. I am right glad to learn 
the truth, and I love you more than ever, 

“ You must wit that after that day at the palace the Comte de 
Queniez often walked in the public gardens, near which we live, and 
wherein my mother and I took the air every day. She was very 
willing he should join us, and hath suffered him freely to converse 
with me, which has made the time pass very agreeably, and I wish I 
could live that month over again. She never said one word of these 
meetings to my father when he arrived, anyways in my hearing, nor 
hath she nor I so much as named the Prince to Isabel or Clarence. 

“ Howsoever I must now end this letter, for I must give it to 
the Prince to-day, for nothing will serve him but to carry it to you 
himself. I therefore pray your ladyship to commend me to God 
in your good prayers, and to be no worse a friend to me than in 
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times past, for I am your loving Anne Neville as in the days when 
you let me know that Prince Edward had not forgotten his play- 
fellow. I obliged him to confess you had said the like to him of me. 
May the good Jesu have you in His keeping!—Your humble loving 
servant, Awnye NEVILLE.’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE STRUGGLE, 


Arter I had read the Lady Anne’s letter I was afraid to speak 
with the Prince; for now that, through his meeting with her, his 
imaginary attachment had changed into a veritable bewitchment, I 
misdoubted if, being in his confidence, I should act rightfully towards 
the Queen in fostering a liking which was unknown to her, who, of 
all persons in the world, was most concerned therein, and most like to 
be averse to it. I kept all the day out of his way, and after supper 
in the withdrawing-room played at Marteaux with some of the other 
ladies to avoid conversing with him. 

Any one that evening should have supposed he had been in 
love with old Lady Margaret de Roos, so closely did he hover about 
her, watching for an occasion to catch her eye or whisper in her ear. 
Albeit disquieted at these his efforts to talk to me, I could not but 
inwardly smile at their ingenuity. 

Each time a game was finished, he either said, “I fear your lady- 
ship is a little tired with playing: there is a fresher air in the next 
chamber; will you move to it?” or again: “ Will it please you, Lady 
Margaret, to taste of the conserves the King hath sent us? They are 
set down with the wine in the adjoining room;” and finally: “ Come, 
Lady Margaret, let us play at cards. I will ‘teach you an excellent 
good game I learnt in Paris.” 

“ Ay indeed, fair cousin,” cried the young Count René of Lor- 
raine, who overheard him; “one in which, if I mistake not, the suit 
of hearts taketh precedency of all others.” 

The Prince blushed to his temples, and replied he should be glad 
to learn the game his cousin spoke of, but for his part he had not 
heard of it at Paris, or any where else. 

This jest of that young monseigneur made me suspect that talk 
was ministered at Tours touching the meeting at the French King’s 
palace of the Prince and Lord Warwick’s daughter; but I could not 
discover that the Queen had heard of it. 

Howsoever, two days later, when I was walking with her in the 
pleasure-garden, there came there King Lewis, and my lord the 
Prince with him, The Queen advanced to meet his majesty, and they 
walked together in one of the alleys, the Prince and I keeping behind 
at a discreet distance. There was no help now for it but I must 
converse with him; and he spent no time beating about the bush, but 
as soon as we were out of hearing of the Queen and the King, began 
in this wise : 

“ Well, madame, you have read that fair’s creature’s letter. I 
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pray you now be my good friend and tell me the truth. Is she like, 
think you, to love me as I love her?” 

“My lord Prince,” I answered, “if you will pardon my boldness, 
methinks there is a question you should ask of yourself before you 
put that one to me.” 

“ What question?” quoth he, a little chafed. 

“ This one, my lord—Should the Prince of Wales love the Lady 
Anne Neville? Should the son of King Henry desire to be loved by 
the Lord Warwick’s daughter ?” 

I saw the shoe pinched. The comely face of the Prince waxed 
crimson, and he hastily replied, “I want my questions answered ; 
not to have any put to me.” 

“ T crave your highness’s pardon,” [ said; “I had forgot my duty, 
and had best repair that fault by a humble silence.” 

“ O cunning Lady Margaret,” he exclaimed, with his sweet smile 
—the sweetest smile in the world, bright as his mother’s, and mild as 
his father’s—“‘ who knoweth as well as she to chide by artful respect 
and rebuke with lowly courtesy? But prithee, dear sweet Lady Meg, 
forgive my rude speech, and listen to me. "Tis very well to say, 
‘ Should you love,’ but if I am horribly in love already, what can I 
do 

“ Love,” I replied, “should not play the tyrant over reason and 
duty, but prove subservient to them, my lord Prince.” 

“ Should again !” quoth he, shaking his head; “I promise you, 
whether he should or not, love doth play the tyrant in a very absolute 
manner when it is a true love such as mine for sweet Anne Neville. 
O, Lady Margaret, I love her distractedly; but, believe me, if her 
father persists in his rebellion against my father, his rightful king, 
then, albeit I must always love her who never for one day faltered in 
her allegiance to our house,—by the same token that in her home 
she was called Lancastrian, as you very well know, and yourself have 
told me before now,—I know I cannot wed her. But you are not privy 
yet to all the state secrets, Lady Margaret. Great changes are at hand. 
The King Lewis hath told me to-day that he hath been in correspond- 
ence with the Earl of Warwick and Lord Oxford since they landed in 
France, and hath plainly told them that to set up another Yorkist king 
in the place of the present usurper should be a most impolitic, nay an 
impossible, thing, and the only attempt to do it ruinous, These noble- 
men have replied in terms which hold out hopes, his majesty saith, 
that they should only too gladly seek for reconcilement with our 
house, if such an issue was to be looked for. Lady Warwick, with 
whom he conversed thereon in Paris, said she should te the most 
overjoyed person in the world if this long breach should be healed, 
which she confessed to the King had cost her more tears than any one 
could wot of; and that if any gentle offer from her husband was like 
to be embraced, she should go down upon her knees to him to make 
it. She declared her eldest daughter’s royalty should be to her the 
greatest grief imaginable, for it would lack every semblance of lawful 
right. The King then said : ‘ But, madame, should it be to you an equal 
sorrow if your youngest daughter should one day wear the crown of 
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England?’ Then her colour heightened; and albeit she only replied 
with a smile, that a soothsayer had once told her Anne should be a 
queen, he thinks that never was a lady better pleased than she was 
at this question. Now, Lady Margaret, though I do confess my love 
to be a tyrant, methinks it overrules not duty and reason, for it should 
seem duty and reason are on its side; and if sweet Anne loves me, 
and my sweet mother is persuaded by the King, to entertain these 
peaceful thoughts, what shall be lacking to make love, duty, and rea- 
son agree together, like faith, hope, and charity? And now, will you 
tell me so much, and I will ask no more of the contents of that letter 
which I carried to you from Paris, with as great a temptation to 
read it as ever I had in my life to offend against honesty,—so much, I 
say, as if the writer saith she mislikes me not?” 

“ Alas, my lord Prince,” I answered, “I should slander the 
Lady Anne if I should say she had written to me one word which 
argued she liked not your highness well; but you well know, good 
my lord, that young damsels of her rank and virtue yield their hearts 
only where their parents bestow their hands.” 

“True, Lady Margaret; but if—” 

“ O, my lord Prince, that little word ¢f doth often prove a deceitful 
lure, There are, I fear, more cold winds than you wot of like to nip 
the blossom of your hope before it can turn into fruit.” 

“ Think you, then, my mother should be vehemently opposed to 
this alliance? Will she not be persuaded to pardon the Earl of 
Warwick ?” 

“ Can she pardon,” I exclaimed with emotion, “ the wrongs she 
has suffered from him? My lord Prince, you know not the bitter 
memories which his name awakens in those who love your parents.” 
Then I bethought me I should not speak in this wise to the Prince; 
for if a reconciliation should be possible—and who was I, that I 
should dare to forejudge this weighty question ?—it were well to 
bury past resentments in the shroud of silence, if oblivion was not 
possible. So I checked myself, and said: “I pray you, my lord, to 
forget my hasty words. God defend I should speak aught against 
forgiveness, or any peace He shall put it in men’s hearts to make. 
But this much I must needs say: if the Queen your mother—” 

At that moment her majesty and the King turned suddenly 
round, and we stood face to face with them. I can call to mind as 
if it was but yesterday how they looked as they passed us. The 
Queen’s visage was convulsed with passion. She seemed to tread 
the ground as if disdaining it. The King’s countenance was not 
in the least moved. One of his hands was laid on his breast, and 
with the other he held his beads. When they reached the door 
of the Queen’s pavillion, which opens on the pleasaunce, the King 
made a very lowly obeisance. I could not hear what he said, nor 
what her majesty replied; but I saw by her gestures and countenance 
that it was some sort of vehement denial. I misdoubt the Prince 
watched them with a beating heart; and when they disappeared, he 
exclaimed: “I am certain he hath broached the matter. How 
angered the Queen looked !” 
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“ You had best soon see her yourself, my lord,” I said. “ If 
any one can move her to any concession, it is your highness.” 

“T will,” he said. 

“ My lord,” I cried, calling him back, “if you will heed my 
humble counsel, let not the pardon to the earl be joined to any other 
matter, howsoever near your heart. Let that come afterwards.” 

He made a sign of assent, and left me. 

When I reéntered the palace, I met Sir John Fortescue, who 
stopped me, and said: “ Lady Margaret, doth the Queen know the 
Earl of Warwick hath arrived here?” 

“ Heavens !” I cried ; “ it is not possible !” 

“ Yea,” he said; “and moreover he is by this time, I ween, 
closeted with King Renard. God grant good may come of it! Our 
Prince is head over ears in love with the Lady Anne.” 

“ She is not here?” I asked. 

“No; she is with her mother and sister at Angers. Let me 
know, if you can, how the Queen is minded touching the earl. It 
should ke a hard struggle to her to see and to forgive him; but 
I pray God she doeth so, for the King and the Prince, and most for 
England’s sakes.” 

“ The Queen asketh for you, Lady Margaret,” said the Prince to 
me, coming out of his mother’s chamber. He was as pale as death, 
and his lips quivering. 

I found her majesty alone. I was almost afraid to approach her. 
She said nothing for two or three minutes. All at once she uttered 
a kind of cry, and opening her arms clasped me to her breast. 

“Thou hast heard what they ask me to do? O God, O God! 
was this to be added to all the rest? But no, no—a hundred thou- 
sand times no! I am not so degraded yet. That man !—the author 
of all my woes, the persecutor of my husband, the traducer of my 
fame, he who hath pierced my heart with wounds which can never be 
healed, which shall bleed till the Day of Judgment, when I shall loudly 
appeal to God for justice against him—that I should see and pardon 
him! O, never, never! Bid the grave give up its dead. Let him 
return to me all my friends he hath slain; let youth, joy, and love 
be mine again, which he drove from me before I was eighteen; and 
then, it may be, I can forgive him. Every hair of my head, every 
nerve in my body, every vein in my heart, seems to rise and protest 
against this meeting. I am afraid to see him. I have not lost my 
senses in many terrible haps; but § know not what the sight of that 
man might work in me of frantic passion and furious hate. Let him 
not approach me, Margaret. Stand at the door, and keep him from 
me. Stay with me to-night. I am afraid to dream that I have for- 

iven him. And Edward — Edward asked me to pardon Lord 
arwick! I could have laughed to hear him. He whom he branded 
as base-born, whom he proclaimed the child of crime and shame! 
Poor boy! I scared him with my anger; but he should not have 
dared to speak to me of Warwick. Warwick! O, that a name 
should have the power to raise such a tumult in the soul! Give me 
thy hand; put it here. Dost thou feel how my heart beats? I tell 
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thee I think it would kill me at once to meet that man. I to forgive 
Warwick! Can such a thought have entered his own brain?” 

“ My own thought,” I said, “if I may dare to speak it, is that he 
should never have conceived such a hope, if the French King had not 
held it out to him in the first place.” 

“Ah, that heartless fox!” she rejoined, clasping her hands 
together as if she would have crushed her delicate fingers in that 
convulsive gesture,—‘“ that hypocrite! Is he to play the peace- 
maker, and preach to me forgiveness? This it was which maddened 
me just now. If one should come to me and say: ‘ Margaret of 
Anjou, your husband is a helpless captive—your son’s fate is in your 
hands: if you pardon not the Earl of Warwick, you ruin them 
both ;’ I could listen, albeit not consent; for never, never shall I 
yield that point! But this dry, hard, fierce reasoning I can give 
heed to without raving; and if by pardon is meant I should stand 
still and let that man kneel to me and kiss my writhing hand, and 
with parched and fevered lips utter the words, ‘Lord Warwick, I 
pardon you.’ No, Margaret de Roos; no! even that I never will do. 
Let no one dare to speak to me of it again. I am not fallen so low 
as to belie by a shameful deed the justest, deepest, widest resent- 
ment which ever burned in the heart of a woman and of a queen. Go 
to, go to! Let all the world deceive and mock, if it lists. Let my 
cousin, this artful king, insult God’s majesty by his abominable 
piety, his saintly hypocrisy; I am not made of such stuff. Another 
spirit my mother bequeathed to me. O, my mother, my mother! I 
thank God you died before ever you heard that your daughter's 
honour had been assailed by the slanders, the public slanders, of the 
wretch they would have me pardon. Heavens! even pagans said 
Cesar’s wife was not to be suspected ; and I, the wife of a Christian 
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“Ah, madam!” I exclaimed; “ there, there you yourself point 
to the difference. To forgive is Christian—” 

“ Margaret de Roos, dare not—dare not to utter that word ! 
King Lewis hath poisoned for me every religious thought. I loathe 
the very sound of pious sayings. It sickens me; it curdles the 
blood in my veins, I could have torn his beads from his hands 
and trodden them under foot, when he muttered betwixt Aves his 
cunning speeches! O God, forgive me! Sweet Mother of God, 
pardon me! Pardon, pardon, O God of heaven and earth! Why 
have they made me abhor that word, so that I hate to utter it?” 

Then she sank exhausted on a couch, and lay a long time silent, 
whilst I knelt beside her, and bathed her forehead with cold water. 
Ever and anon her lips murmured, “ Pardon Lord Warwick!” and 
then her hands clenched themselves again, and her brow contracted 
as if with a sudden pain. 

The night was passed much in the. same manner as the day. 
Little sleep did her majesty get; if she slumbered a moment, then I 
could see her dreams still ran on the same theme. Once she awoke, 
and calling me—for I had sat up with her—she said, “ That man is 
not here, is he ?” 
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“Who, madame?” I said, uncertain of her meaning. For no 
one, I was sure, had told her of Lord Warwick’s arrival. 

“ Warwick,” she whispered; “I dreamt he was under the same 
roof with me. If I thought so, I would rise and, if needs be, on 
foot leave this palace.” 

“Content you, madame, content you,” I said. “In the hours of 
night all kinds of strange imaginations haunt the brain.” 

Then another time she sat up in her bed and counted on her 
fingers. ‘Margaret de Roos,” quoth she, “I am reckoning the 
score of offences they call upon me to forgive in the Earl of War- 
wick. My peace destroyed; my honour defamed by public procla- 
mation; my husband dethroned, cast into a dungeon, loaded with 
chains, led round the stocks, jeered at, and mocked; my son and 
T barely ’scaping death more than a score of times, made outlaws, 
beggars, fugitives, abject wanderers on the face of the earth—all 
by that man’s prompting, devising, doing, for twenty long years of 
unmitigated, persistent, malignant enmity ; and now—now forsooth, 
when, stung by the serpent he fostered in his bosom, he turns de- 
oe to me—shall I play the hypocrite, and say I forgive him? 

, cursed would be the hour, cursed the day, in which I should utter 
that falsehood !” 

Thus she raved and moaned alternately the live-long night. At 
last the morning dawned; and when she had risen and was dressed, 
then began a marvellous display of that calm cunning which is more 
than a match for the most resolved and impassioned will. The 
French King, like a skilful angler, played with consummate art, and 
by means of various instruments, for many successive hours, with the 
impetuous impulses of my hapless Queen’s poor struggling heart. 
First, a letter from her father was placed in her hand, which I saw 
powerfully affected her. She read these words aloud: “ Beware, my 
daughter, if, after having saved all by your noble firmness, you lose 
not all by wilful obstinacy.” She let the missive drop, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

Then Madame Yolande ran in to her chamber weeping, and fall- 
ing on her neck, cried out: “Sister, sweet sister, I deny not that 
that English lord hath been most like the devil in his actions of any 
man in the whole world. But the good God, I have heard say, 
would forgive the devil himself if he could repent; and I am as- 
sured that when Milor Warwick was asked the first time if he would 
sue for pardon to the Queen Marguerite, tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he replied, yea, of a surety, he would do so, and on his bended 
knees, if he thought there could be a woman in the world of so noble 
and godlike a spirit as to forgive slanders against herself, even as 
Christ Himself pardoneth blasphemies when repented of.” 

“ Pardieu !” exclaimed the Comte de Vaudémont. “ Methinks, 
madame my sister, you have it in your power to taste the rarest 
sweetness of glory which can be known on earth; for here is your 
Pon enemy and worst slanderer ready to fall this day at your 
~ feet, and to confess his falsehoods before the whole world, than 
which greater amends to your honour cannot well be conceived.” 
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The Queen fastened on one word in the count’s speech, and said : 
“ To-day, said you, monseigneur my brother? In the name of God, 
was my nightly prescience true? Is Lord Warwick here ?” 

“ Yea, yea, madame,” the count hastily replied. “ He came 
yesterday, and hath since conferred with the King of France, and 
seen many of your kinsmen. He is as passionately set on the resto- 
ration of his majesty your husband as ever he was on his dethrone- 
ment; and his hatred of the Duke of York excels your own by so 
much as the ingratitude of a friend exceedeth in blackness the ma- 
lignity of an enemy.” 

With more or less of skill and of cunning all the French princes 
held the same language in turns to the Queen, who listened to 
their words with her eyes fixed on the floor, ever and anon mur- 
muring to herself: “ Warwick here, Warwick at hand, Warwick 
suing for pardon! Is this an insane comedy, or an unparalleled 
trick of fortune bringing that to pass which sober reason cannot 
credit ?” 

Lastly, the King himself came to visit her; and after his wonted 
religious speeches, which she heard with an almost undisguised im- 


patience, he made his final attack on the fortress of her resolve by — 


a well-skilled insinuation that whereas if she forgave the earl, whom 
he affectioned, and for whom he would do more than for any man 
living, he should zealously befriend her cause; so, if she would not 
pardon him, he should think her quarrel too hopeless to espouse it. 

Upon this she said to him, wringing her hands: “God is my 
witness, sire, that if none but myself were concerned I should rather 
lay my head on the block, or be tied in a sack and thrown into the 
Loire, or, worse yet, beg my bread at a church-door, than yield in 
this matter. No, sire; never, never of my own spirit can I forgive 
this man, nor be contented with him, nor pardon him. And I would 
have your majesty to wit that I and my son have in England certain 
friends and parties which we may likely lose by this means; and 
this will be a greater hindrance to us than these new unnatural allies 
should do us any good.” 

“Tf it be so, sweet cousin,” the King answered, “I am most 
contented thereat, for then the shrine of our Lady of Embrun shall 
be all the richer for the gold offerings in which we may then more 
piously expend the sums which your war should else have cost our 
treasury. My fair young cousin, your son, shall thus owe his crown 
not to any foreign aid, but to his English subjects, which all parties 
should most desire. And if the Earl of Warwick leaves Tours this 
day without having obtained an interview with your majesty, he will 
be, I ween, all the better received by his fair daughter Madame de 
Clarence, whose ambitious hopes shall then revive.” 

I saw the Queen writhed at this speech; but yet she yielded not. 
Two opposing tides, like eddies, in her mind swayed her backward 
and forward in this internal conflict. First she thought there should 
be ruin, and not gain, in this compromise; and with patience she 
resisted it. Then, if the reasonings of her friends and the King’s 
artful discourse showed the policy of a reconcilement with this maker 
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of kings, as he is called, the swelling surges of indignant pride arose, 
and she protested she could sooner forgive the earl, after her own 
victory, if he should stand before her a chained and’doomed prisoner, 
than now, when he came, as it were with the crown in his hand, on 
bended knee, but with a proud heart, to sue for pardon at her hands. 

But towards evening, after further parleys with the Dukes of 
Guyenne and Alencgon, Monsieur du Maine, and some others, a 
change came over her. The Prince never said so much as one word 
to her touching Lord Warwick that day; but there was a wistful 
expression in his countenance which I think she took heed of. She 
sent for Sir John Fortescue late in the afternoon; and after a brief 
conversation with him, she wrote to the King that she would see the 
earl that evening in his majesty’s withdrawing-room, but only on one 
condition, which was that, in his royal presence, and before all the 
princes then at Tours, her own kinsmen, the English lords of his 
and of her parties, he should unsay all the calumnies he had ever 
uttered against her, and declare their falsehood to have been known 
to himself even when he framed them, and to promise he would do 
the like in England in as public a manner as he had defamed her. 
Unless this was premised, she swore that she would never see or 
speak to the said earl. 

Presently came the King’s answer, wherein he affirmed that 
these conditions were accepted. A smile —if aught so sad and 
scornful can be called a smile—curled her lip, and she bade her 
women dress her for this interview. She sat motionless whilst they 
plaited her hair, the blackness of which was now tinged with gray ; 
and when they put on her royal mantle, it seemed as if they were 
robing a marble image—she looked so cold and rigid. The Prince 
stood at the door of her chamber, and offered her his hand to conduct 
her to the King’s apartments. She took no notice of him, and walked 
straightforward with as pale a visage as one going to the scaffold. 

When she entered, the princes were already assembled. She 


' greeted the King, who stood awaiting her, with a silent obeisance, 


and then craved that the chamber should be darkened. I ween she 
desired that none should watch her countenance during the interview 
with the earl. All the French princes and princesses which were 
akin to her stood on one side of the room, and the English lords and 
esquires of her party on the other; the King Lewis at her right, 
on one side of her armed chair, and the lord Prince on the left. I was 
behind her, holding the back of the seat, or peradventure my limbs 
would not have supported me. When the door opened, and Lord 
Warwick and Lord Oxford entered, the King advanced to greet 
them, and led them towards her majesty. 
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Ir we look at a map of the south-western corner of France, we shall 
probably be struck by the appearance of the line of coast which runs 
up from the point near Bayonne at which the Adour enters the Bay 
of Biscay to that which marks the limit of the estuary or gulf of the 
Gironde, where the Garonne, having passed Bordeaux, empties itself 
into the sea. This line of coast, which extends, to speak roughly, 
for about two degrees, is perfectly straight, and apparently unbroken 
save by the deep indenture of the Bassin d’Arcachon, which, rather 
more than halfway along its course as we glance northwards, receives 
the waters of the Legre, the most considerable, as it would seem, of 
the streams in the intervening tract, and which is also conspicuous on 
our map as having on its banks the only place in the whole district 
of sufficient importance to be marked by letters larger than the very 
smallest—La Téte de Buch. This desolate line, along which some 
kind map-makers write dunes de sable, “sand hills,” is more than a 
third of the whole western coast of France, and would occupy about 
the space between Plymouth and Portsmouth on our own shores. 
All along its range, our map shows us a succession of lakes or pools 
not far from the sea, into which such streams as it thinks worthy of 
record, are seen to empty themselves, without reaching the sea beyond. _ 
Desolation seems to extend far inland, for our worthy hydrographer 
has set down no names of towns, and very few even of small villages, 
and he has marked the tract in which they occur as marshy and un- 
cultivated. Of the two departments into which this part of France 
is divided, this desert seems to occupy a good third of the most 
northerly—the far-famed Gironde, and more than half of the more 
southerly, the Landes. The name of this latter, indeed, is given in a 
general way to the tract of which we speak, which is known as Le 
Pays des Landes. 

A very interesting monograph on this apparently most uninviting 
country has lately been published in the Correspondant, by Dr. Oza- 
nam—brother, we believe, to the founder of the Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul. It is not our purpose at present to speak of all 
the topics so ably handled by Dr. Ozanam; we shall content our- 
selves with a few of the more prominent details. The size of the 
whole plain or plateau which goes by the name of Les Landes is 
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about sixty leagues in length by twenty in breadth, where its breadth 
is greatest. The highest point in the whole is said not to be raised 
more than eighty metres above the sea-level; but there is a con- 
tinuous backbone, as it were, along the whole length, which serves to 
shed the waters on one side towards the Bay of Biscay, on the other 
towards the Mediterranean. The aspect of the whole country is 
that of an ocean of sand—a small Sahara. It has its waves, fre- 
quently moved on by the strong western winds, changing the position 
of pools and marshes, and swallowing up habitations, and even small 
villages, in their perpetual shiftings. The sand is cast up by the sea 
at a rate which was calculated in the last century as of a million and 
a quarter of cubic metres every year. The winds have in the course 
of centuries driven it, as we have said, inland for twenty leagues or so. 
It rests, for the most part, on a curious sand-iron rock called alioz, 
which is found under it at the depth of about half a yard, except near 
the sea, where the sand is piled up sometimes to the height of a hun- 
dred yards. This alioz, though usually not more than a few inches 
in thickness, is so firm and compact a rock as to be imperviable to 
water, which is thus prevented from sinking into the soil below, and 
formed into endless shallow and shifting pools. The alioz also pre- 
vents the growth of any trees whose roots must go deep. The sand- 
hills along the seacoast form the famous dunes. They extend as 
much as a league and a half in breadth all along the shore. The 
sand forms itself into mounds, the tops of which are blown to one 
side or to the other, according to the wind; but as the west wind 
seems to have it almost its own way along this part of the coast, the 
progress of the mass of sand is steadily eastwards. By comparing 
notes with ancient records, we are able to ascertain many instances of 
the disappearance of towns and villages under this sandy sea. Near 
the channel of Furnes there used to be seen the steeple of a church 
buried beneath the surface. Our Cornish readers will think at once 
of Perranzabuloe. In several places pine-trees are to be seen whose 
top branches alone are now above the sand, their trunks reaching 
sixty or eighty feet below it. At Mimizan a dune has swallowed up 
the church altogether. This place was once a port: it is now three 
or four miles from the sea. Other ports along the coast have dis- 
appeared altogether. In the fourteenth century the dunes turned 
the course of the Adour itself northwards for about twenty miles, 
and the port at its new mouth, Vieux Boucau, was of some note for 
four hundred years. In the seventeenth century Gaston de Foix 
cleared out the ancient mouth, and the river returned to it. Bré- 
montier, whose name will be for ever connected with the process of 
reclaiming this desolate tract, calculated, after long study, that the 
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dunes advance on the land at the rate of about twenty yards a year. 
Taking this as his basis, and measuring their extent (in the last cen- 
tury), he found that they had been in motion for rather more than 
four thousand years. Deluc had obtained a like result by measuring 
the dunes of Holland. By calculating forwards, the startling con- 
clusion has been obtained, that unless the sand is checked, it will 
reach Bourdeaux in two thousand years. The sand hills of Les 
Landes will then have joined those of L’Aunis to the north of the 
Gironde, and these again will communicate with those of the coast of 
Finisterre, where they have gained as much as six leagues in two 
hundred years (near St. Pol de Léon). In time, perhaps, they may 
fill up the English Channel, and render useless the submarine rail- 
way between Calais and Dover ! 

Who live’ in the Landes? We shall mention presently some 
strange immigrants who have been attracted by the very desolation 
of the country: but it has its own thinly scattered and miserable 
population, exposed to numberless privations and not a few diseases, 
and yet, like the Icelanders and even the Esquimaux, as fond of 
their native wilderness as if it were the richest and most genial 
country in the world. Habitations are found all over the tract, 
few and far between. The most characteristic classes of the in- 
habitants are those who live by extracting turpentine from the 
pines with which it is now attempted to clothe the face of the desert, 
and the shepherds who watch the flocks which browse upon the 
seanty herbage which springs up even upon the sand and around 
the marshes. These herdsfolk, indeed a great part of the popula- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and occupations, go about upon stilts, which 
save them from the trouble of plodding over the ever-sinking sand 
or floundering in the often concealed bog. The shepherds have a 
long balancing stick to aid them, and this they manage to fix so 
as to form a sort of tripod with their stilts, and thus sit and rest 
in mid-air. They can shuffle along as fast as a horse can trot: 
before the railway was made, they used to take the letters at the rate 
of three leagues an hour. Dr. Ozanam gives some curious details 
of the manners, customs, and traditions of this strange race, over 
which we cannot linger. It is curious that more than two centuries 
ago a proposal was made which might possibly, if accepted, have 
materially altered the face of the country as well as the character 
of its inhabitants. It is said when the Moors were expelled from 
Spain in 1610, they offered to come and colonise the Landes. Their 
numbers were not far short of a million, and it would, we suppose, 
have been quite impossible to throw so large a number of new in- 
habitants into so desolate a district without the certain result that 
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a great portion of them would perish, or be forced from sheer neces- 
sity to seek for support from the neighbouring provinces. The offer 
was declined, unless they would become Christians, and this condition 
they of course refused. A smaller colony might perhaps have effected 
gradually a great change. The Moors had done a great deal for 
agriculture in Spain; and their ingenuity might have hit on a plan 
for reclaiming the desert of the Landes. This was reserved for 
two or three private persons in the latter half of the last century. 

It appears that in 1776 two brothers, Louis Matthieu and Guil- 
laume Desbiez, conceived the idea that the dunes might be fixed 
and then reclaimed if they were planted. A few years later, Bré- 
montier, an engineer, found out that the maritime pine might be 
made to grow in the sand, and he began the work as far as his 
means allowed him. This pine seems in old times to have flourished 
on these shores: its roots stretch themselves in such a way as to 
grasp whatever support is to be found in the soil. They are more- 
over furnished with a resinous juice which prevents them from be- 
ing injured by water. The revolution and the subsequent troubles of 
France seem to have adjourned to the days of Louis Philippe any 
energetic action on the part of the Government to carry out the 
plan of Brémontier: since that time a good deal of money has been 
spent, with much success, and only lately the Emperor set the ex- 
ample, which has been followed by many persons of large pro- 
perty, of buying an estate for purposes of plantation. There can be 
little doubt that if the whole of the dunes along the coast could 
at once be clothed with forests of pine, the Landes would be easily 
reclaimed for cultivation. But a long time must elapse before this 
planting can be accomplished, and in the mean time the encroach- 
ments must continue wherever the barrier has not been erected. 
It will often happen also, that spots on which the future forest is 
rising may be overwhelmed by some shifting wave of sand. Thus 
the battle is full of difficulty, though there seems a good prospect 
of ultimate success. The trees nearest the sea are stunted and miser- 
able: the second line, however, has a better chance than the first 
against the sweep of the west wind, and when rank behind rank 
has been raised for the distance of some hundreds of yards from 
the shore the pines begin to be fine and flourishing. Besides the 
protection which they afford to the country behind them, they are 
themselves valuable on account of the resin which is gathered from 
them, which, if a fair average be taken, brings in a profit of about 
fifty francs a year for two hundred trees, Dr. Ozanam gives a good 
account of the process of tapping the trees, as also of the manifold 
usefulness of the pines in other ways. It appears that when ground 
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can be got for cultivation, Indian corn succeeds very well: but the 
fact that this is too uniformly the food of the peasants of the Landes 
seems to render certain diseases prevalent among them. This and 
other causes of physical misery will no doubt disappear in proportion 
as the work of reclaiming goes on. It must be remembered that 
the sands are not the only enemies of civilisation in the country. 
The swamps and pools, though swarming with fish, and covered by 
wild fowl to an extent to make the mouth of a sportsman water, 
generate many diseases, especially as the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants are poor and unhealthy. We must not include in the gene- 
ral charge the great Bassin d’Arcachon, which communicates with 
the sea, forming a deep bay about eighty miles in circumference. 
Large vessels cannot navigate it, but it is famous for its oysters, 
as well as for its baths, and Dr. Ozanam speaks of the fairy appear- 
ance of its five or six miles of chalets, surrounded by flower-gardens, 
with immense forests of pine in the background. There, on the 
summit of a dune near the village of La Téte de Buch, stands the 
monument of Brémontier, the benefactor of the whole country round. 
But the pools and lakes of which we are speaking do not by any 
means usually communicate with the sea. The great problem is how 
to drain them. As they are at some considerable height above high- 
water mark, they might be drained into the sea, but for the con- 
tinual shifting of the sand hills through which the channels would 
have to pass. It is thought that a better plan would be to connect 
them one with another by a navigable canal, which should empty 
itself into the Adour, and, indeed, follow in great measure the former 
bed of that river before Gaston de Foix restored its ancient mouth. 
The pine-forests, as they increase in extent, are found to drain the 
neighbouring marshes, But more immediate help must be sought 
from artificial means, such as the canalisation and embankment of 
the marshes, and the frequent sinking of Artesian wells, some of no 
great depth, to serve the purpose, in fact, of perpendicular drains, 
others reaching down to sources of pure water which might thus 
find its way into the swamps and turn them into healthy lakes. The 
malignant fevers which are now so common among the Landais 
would thus be almost exterminated. 

One of the most famous shrines in the south-west of France is 
on a spot where once was one of the marshes of the Landes. A 
herdsman remarked one day that one of his cattle was plunged in 
a quagmire, and lowing loudly. He drove him out, but the next 
and the next day the animal went to the same spot, and attention 
was thus drawn to it. On digging out the place, an ancient statue 
of the Blessed Virgin was found. The marsh was drained, and 
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a chapel erected to Notre Dame de Buglose. This sanctuary became 
a place of pilgrimage. In the sixteenth century, a humble family 
whose surname was De Paul, living at a village named Pouy, not far 
off, was increased by the birth of a child destined to become famous 
in the annals of the Church and of France. They gave him the 
name of Vincent. Vincent de Paul often visited our Lady of Bug- 
lose. The house of his family is still preserved, and an old tree now 
stands near it under which he used to sit and watch his father’s 
sheep. Of course a house of the Lazarist Fathers stands near, and 
due honour is done to the birthplace of the best known of modern 
French Saints. His family still remains: some of its children are at 
the school kept by the Lazarist Fathers. His spirit of charity and 
simplicity, as we shall now see, has also lingered about the neigh- 
bourhood, and given rise to one of the most beautiful features in the 
new state of the Landes. 

About twenty years ago, a severe winter, an unusual and therefore 
trying calamity, weighed heavily upon the poor of Bayonne. Many 
poor children were orphaned or abandoned in the streets, and some 
of them attracted the charity of a good Vicaire, the Abbé Cestac, 
who took them in as well as he could and got his sister to take 
charge of them. A deserted kitchen was the first asylum in which 
he placed them: after some time, the Maire gave up to him an old 
house in a cemetery, which no one would buy or rent on account of 
its position. When this was full, as he thought, the good Abbé 
was applied to by outcasts of another class. A poor woman who 
had led a life of sin came to beg him to take care of her. She had 
no wish but to do penance for her former misdeeds. He had nothing 
to offer her, but he remembered suddenly a trap-door in the ceiling 
of one of the rooms in his new house, and bethought him that there 
must be a loft above it. He got a ladder for forty sous, and there 
installed his penitent, who was soon joined by two or three more like 
herself. The good sister of the Abbé Cestac, who had before devoted 
herself to the children, now became the companion and directress of 
these Magdalenes. They lived a life of great mortification in their 
loft, which was not weather-tight, and their numbers soon increased, 
The work became known, and a pious gentleman of Bayonne built a 
house in the town to hold forty penitents, and presented it to the 
Abbé. But, just as he was about to enter on possession, he found 
himself checked. He had always been accustomed to an intense 
devotion to our Blessed Lady, and to consider her as the Mother of 
his children and penitents. Suddenly he was possessed, he did not 
know or he did not say how, by the clear and inevitable conviction 
that the house in the town was not the place where his Mother 
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wished her penitents to be placed. There was nothing for it but 
to thank his benefactor, and return him the keys of the house. What 
was now to be done? He was warned, in the same extraordinary 
manner, that he was not to ask any one for any assistance in money, 
and that he was not to receive any orphans or penitents for whom 
any payment was offered. They must go elsewhere. He had great 
faith in his “‘ Mother,” and he went on looking about him for a new 
place for his large family. One day he was visiting an old invalid 
gentleman a few miles from Bayonne, when his host asked him what 
was the matter? His look showed him to be occupied by some 
great care. The whole story soon came out, and the old gentleman 
informed him that there was a farm close by which no one seemed 
inclined to buy or take for hire, and which might be had for a mere 
nothing. But the “ mere nothing” turned out on inquiry to be forty 
thousand francs: and the good priest turned away, wishing his friend 
good morning. But the gentleman, who bad not walked for months, 
insisted on taking him to the place. They strolled through the 
rooms, the Abbé taking little notice of any thing, till his eye fell on 
a picture of St. Mary Magdalene, which produced an immense im- 
pression on him. He immediately undertook to buy the house and 
land around it, and to sign the contract on the next Saturday. It 
was then Tuesday, and he had not a farthing of the purchase-money 
ready. After he had fixed the day, he hesitated, and felt himself 
interiorly reprimanded. On his return to Bayonne, he found his notary 
too ill to be seen; but he bade him confidently be well by the Satur- 
day. The contract was signed—and the money came in. 

The remainder of the history of the foundations of the Abbé 
Cestac, which lies before us in a paper chiefly taken down from his 
own lips, is of the same simple and touching character, reminding us 
of the prodigies which have so often taken place in the beginnings of 
great works of Christian charity. One of the rules laid down for 
him, to test his perfect and absolute confidence in our Blessed Lady’s 
patronage of the work he had in hand, was, as we have seen, that he 
was not to ask for assistance in the way of funds. This was extended 
so far, that when he made a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Buglose, 
—at which place he received great consolation, on finding the statue 
of our Blessed Lady placed between those of his two patrons, St, 
Vincent de Paul and St. Mary Magdalene,—he was told not even to 
pray to our Lady for the money which he wanted so much, as it was 
her business to provide it. Since the day when he made the venture 
of which we have just spoken, he has never wanted for money, 
although there have been times when his faith has seemed to be 
sorely tried. Once he was much beset by a creditor to whom he owed 
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three hundred francs, and who actually threw himself in his way 
as he went from the sacristy to the altar to celebrate Mass. The 
money was brought to him in a mysterious manner by a lady who 
knocked abruptly at the door of his confessional, saying that she and 
her husband had promised five hundred francs for some charitable 
purpose if their prayers were heard for a special object, and that the 
object had now been attained. Another time, the Abbé Cestac was 
in great need of a larger sum—three thousand francs. He remem- 
bered that he knew an old lady at Biarritz, very rich and very cha- 
ritable, and at that time on her death-bed. He resolved to write to 
her, and beg the required sum. He wrote three letters, one after 
another, and each time found that what he had written was almost 
nonsense. Then he remembered the injunction, and gave up his plan 
of asking for the money. A fortnight later, the lady died. She had 
assembled her relations, and told them what she possessed, that she 
had not specified any particular object, but hoped that they would 
make a good use of the inheritance. One thing alone, she said, she 
wished to mention—she desired that, when she was dead, three 
thousand francs might be sent in secret to the Abbé Cestac. 

The present state of the @uvre of this good priest seems to be as 
follows. It appears that even before the beginning of his Orphan- 
age, he had projected an active Congregation of women, called Ser- 
vantes de Marie, one of whose occupations is the education and train- 
ing of the country poor.* Of these his sister, already mentioned, was 


* The manner in which this work came to be taken up is striking, 
and is thus related by a late visitor: ‘A lady from Pau was very anxious 
that they should do so, and spoke to the Abbé about it. He answered 
that he would be glad that they should do so, but that a permission from 
government must be obtained first. The lady, who had some business of 
her own to do in Paris, said she would make it her special object to see 
and speak to the Minister of Public Instruction; and she prayed that if 
only one of these two objects of her journey should succeed, it might be 
the one about the sisters teaching, and not her own. She did all she could 
to obtain the consent of government, but met with a decided refusal. Still 
she did not give up all hope, but wrote to the Abbé that she had not 
been able to succeed, and that he himself must come to Paris, and that 
she was sure he would succeed. The Abbé answered : ‘ Very well; I have 
no objection to go to Paris for this cause ; but I must first get the Bishop’s 
permission.’ He therefore went to Bayonne, and got the Bishop’s sanction. 
But just when he had every thing ready to start, the interior voice said 
to him, ‘No; you must not go.’ He wrote directly to the kind lady 
who had taken such an interest in the question, to say that he could not 
come. She was very much displeased, and even angry with him, and re- 
proached him bitterly with the failure of the whole scheme. She wrote a 
very angry letter on the subject to her husband at Pau, and addressed the 
letter simply, ‘Mons. ——, Pau.’ Pau, by chance, was written so that it was 
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one. They have charge of the Orphanage, which is near Bayonne, 
besides their general work. The Congregation possesses several 
houses in different parts of France. The penitents were separated 
from the orphans, and placed in the farm obtained in the manner 
already mentioned. They do the farm and gardening work them- 
selves, and make a great quantity of butter, Which is sold in the 
neighbouring towns. Besides this means of support, they make a 
peculiar kind of white embroidery, and other beautiful needlework, 
which is sold on the spot, and has now become so famous that orders 
come to them for it from all parts of France. But the orphanage 
and the establishment of the Servantes de Marie, who guide the 
penitents, are not the only communities under the rule of the Abbé 
Cestac. A chance which led him to send two or three of his peni- 
tents to the help of a labourer who was dying in a cabin in the heart 
of the Landes, caused the foundation of another establishment. 

We extract the account of this incident from a letter which has 
been placed at our disposal : 


“ One year in winter some of the penitents were gathering sticks 
blown over the sand from a neighbouring pine-wood and also brought 
by the sea, when they heard some one moaning. They followed the 
sound, and found in a miserable cottage a poor old man very ill, and they 
immediately returned to their home and told the Servantes de Marie 
about him. Some of them went to see him, and took complete charge 
of him, nursing him and bringing him food. One day the old man 
said to the sister who came to see him: ‘ My gocd sister, would it 
not be much better for me, and also save you a great deal of trouble, 
if you would take me to your own home, instead of your coming 
backwards and forwards every day?’ The sister repeated the old 
man’s words to the ‘ Bon Pére,’ as they call the Abbé, and he said, 
‘Bien, qu’il vienne.’ And so he was brought and taken care of, 
After some little time the old man said, ‘ Now you have taken such 
care of me, I am very comfortable and very grateful. But you see I 
have a garden, in which I grow a number of things; but I have not 
been able to cultivate it this year, and if nothing is put in it, nothing . 
can be reaped. Could you not cultivate my garden?’ So the sister 
went to the Bon Pére, and told him the poor man’s request, and 
again he said, ‘ Bien, cultivez son jardin.’ So several penitents were 


taken for Paris. The letter was at last taken to the general bureau for dead 
letters and opened. The director, seeing of what it treated, sent it to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, He read and re-read the letter, and was so 
struck by its contents, that he enclosed it to the writer, telling her that he 
well knew the letter was not intended for him, and that for all that he could 
not help reading it over again; and that he was now ready to grant her 
request, and to sanction the teaching of poor schools by the Servantes de 
Marie.” 
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sent to cultivate the little garden in the sandy desert. While there 
they were so struck by the utter silence and loneliness of the place, 
that they resolved to adopt that same spirit, and work in perfect silence, 
raising their hearts to God and communing only with Him. They 
felt so happy, that they wished never to abandon this life; but the 
Servante de Marie who had the charge of them said, ‘ Dear children, 
this is very delightful; but remember we are not acting under obedi- 
ence; we must ask our Bon Pére’s permission.’ They told the Abbé 
what they had been doing, and how happy they felt in that solitude 
and silence. He was very much struck by their account, and gave them 
leave to live on in that way, and to construct themselves huts of straw 
and wood for each one to live by herself. He did, however, order 
them to speak to each other on Sundays; he thought the perpetual 
silence might be a too great strain upon them. So for some time they 
went on speaking on Sundays; but they then came to the Abbé and 
implored him to let their silence be perpetual, except at confession, 
when reciting their office, and when spoken to by a Servante de Marie. 
And so it is going on now. We were there the other morning before 
eight o’clock; the only sounds to be heard were the rolling and 
splashing of the waves and the singing of the nightingales.” 


The penitents were associated to a community of Bernardines— 
female Trappists, who live a life of perfect solitude and prayer. They 
built themselves a row of huts of reed, with no floor but the sand, 
each large enough for a bed and a stool, and with no light but through 
the door. A chapel rather larger, but of the same materials, com- 
pleted the establishment. The Bernardines, who now number about 
fifty, have at this moment nine or ten of Abbé Cestac’s penitents 
among them: the rest have found their vocation in the usual way. 
After some years the rickety dwellings they had constructed were 
given up, as the inmates suffered much from rheumatism and chest 
complaints. Their huts and chapel* are now built of brick, and have 


* The chapel has one great ornament—a very touching statue of our Lady 
of Sorrows, to whom it is dedicated. There is a curious story about this 
statue. “Some fifteen years ago a nun, who had been Superioress of a convent 
in Spain, was expelled from that country, as so many religious have been. 
She came to Biarritz to spend a few days in a sort of retreat at the refuge. 
She was so delighted with all she had seen, that she said to the Abbé on leav- 
ing, ‘I will send you astatue of the Blessed Virgin.’ And some time after 
there arrived an enormous case containing this beautiful statue. It was so 
large that they had no proper place to put it. -So I think it was kept in the 
box for three years. The Abbé was most anxious to thank the nun who had 
sent him the statue; but he did not even know in what country she was; 
he only knew her name in religion. About that time the Abbé had to go to 
Madrid to found a house of Servantes de Marie. He was driving about the 
town, when seeing a large building he had not noticed before, he asked 
the driver what it was, and he named a convent of the same order to which 
the nun had belonged who had given him the statue. He told the man to 
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wooden floors: the refectory in which they meet for meals retains its 
floor of sand. They work at gardening and field-labour when they 
are strong enough: others spend their time in the embroidery just 
now mentioned. The aggregate number of the members of all these 
communities amounts to about five hundred. 

Thus, in more senses than one, old times are returning in the 
Pays des Landes. The pine was formerly cultivated along the coast, 
and no doubt gave protection to the towns and villages which used to 
exist in what is now a desert. The spirit of the humble shepherd 
boy, Vincent de Paul, is working still, not only in his own spiritual 
children, but in the patient development of new works of piety and 
charity set on foot by simple servants of God of a character kindred 
to his. And the desert is once more blossoming as the rose, in the 
highest sense of that fruitful prophecy, not only in the advance made 
by material civilisation on its wastes, but in the holy lives and cease- 
less prayers of solitaries and penitents, like those who in earlier cen- 
turies made the deserts of Egypt the glory and the bulwark of the 
Christian Church. 


stop ; got out, and asked if he could see the Superioress of the house. After 
some little time he was admitted, and at once entered on the subject, and 
asked the Superioress if she could tell him where such a nun now was, nam- 
ing the one who had visited the Refuge ; and he told her the story of the 
statue. The Superioress looked at him with so much astonishment and curio- 
sity that he said, ‘But, Rev. Mother, what are you looking so at me for?’ 
‘So it is you who have our statue—our beloved statue of the Blessed Virgin.’ 
And then she told him how one day this nun, who was the Mother-General, 
came to her in haste, and said, ‘Dear Mother, I have come to ask a great 
sacrifice of you.’ ‘We are ready to do with joy any thing you ask of us.’ 
‘I want you to give me your statue of our Lady of the Seven Dolours, which 
I mean to send to some other place.’ ‘Of course we consented, and gave it ; 
but it was the greatest sacrifice she could have asked of us. That statue 
was our delight; in all our troubles we fled to it; and now you have got 
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Wuen Fox died, the brightest talent in that ministry which was 
nicknamed “ All the Talents” faded away. Erskine was left as 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Sidmouth, the quondam Addington, became 
President of the Council; Lord Holland was Privy Seal; Windham 
was Secretary for War and the Colonies; Earl Grey, then Lord 
Howick, stepped into Fox’s place as Foreign Secretary; and Lord 
Grenville, a man of mixed politics, continued to be First Lord of the 
Treasury. He was then in his forty-seventh year, having been born 
in the same year as William Pitt (1759). He was the third son 
of that George Grenville whose ministry had been so obnoxious to 
George III., and who made himself notorious as the author of the 
Stamp Act, which drove America into revolt. He had been twenty- 
four years engaged in parliamentary warfare, had shared in Pitt’s 
ministry of 1783, had been appointed Foreign Secretary in 1790, 
and had concurred with his leader in raising every obstacle at home 
and abroad to the spread of revolutionary principles. To his exer- 
tions in great part was owing the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, like Pitt in his earlier years and Fox to the 
end of his days, he advocated the admission of Catholics to political 
privileges. In 1804, when the strength of Pitt was invoked to 
supersede the weakness of Addington, an important place in the 
Cabinet was designed for Grenville; but on the King’s absolute re- 
fusal to enter Fox on the list of ministers, Grenville took part with 
the excluded Whig chief, and deserted his old friend and colleague 
Pitt. Many severe reflections were cast on him for this step, espe- 
cially by Lord Malmesbury. “It superseded,” he said, “early and 
intimate connections, both political and of friendship, obligations 
without end received, and broke up a uniformity of conduct which 
had begun with Lord Grenville’s public existence.” His desertion of 
his friend and kinsman (for they were cousins) was the more marked, 
because in the previous year Pitt had declined the premiership, of 
which he was all but certain, rather than separate from Grenville. 
The breach caused by his preference for Fox was healed only by 
death. When Pitt was sinking into the tomb, his cousin deprecated 
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with becoming feeling any attack being made on his measures; and 
when the great leader of the Tories had breathed his last, the 
announcement made Grenville break into “an agony of tears.” It 
is not improbable that the. Catholic question severed him from Pitt ; 
and if so, we shall look leniently on what might otherwise appear a 
sin against the law of friendship. On the grave subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, Pitt and Fox, as we have seen, were agreed at heart; 
but Pitt was content to hold in abeyance what Fox insisted on to 
the end. Lord Brougham has ably described Lord Grenville’s cha- 
racter, and presented it in the most favourable colours.* 

The state of Ireland occupied every year a larger share of public 
attention. A reference to the pages of the Annual Register will 
prove that the number of pamphlets which appeared concerning it 
was prodigious, and that it was in every respect “a question of the 
day.” It was difficult to go on treating that country generation 
after generation as a haunt of conquered savages. The policy of 
King James and Cromwell—to “plant Ireland with Puritans and 
root out Papists, and secure it”—had been tried during two centuries, 
and had utterly failed. Every attempt to eradicate Catholicism had 
rooted it deeper in the soil. Every rebellion crushed was disaffec- 
tion spread wider; and a fresh brood of national leaders sprang 
from the grave of every patriot hanged or slain. The Act of Union 
was not an act of pacification. The seat of government was trans- 
ferred to the capital of the aliens and oppressors; the land was 
hopelessly in the hands of Protestant and Saxon landlords; the 
tenants were cottiers, liable at any moment to be evicted, without 
the means of improving their farms, or any security for the cost of 
improvements if they managed to make them. The dominant 
Church, which they were compelled to support, was a hideous 
mockery—a fold in many parishes without a flock. The British 
army, which should have been their defence and boast, was the means 
of their constant subjection; yet into this army the Irish peasantry 
were drafted, and fought side by side with English soldiers in every 
quarter of the globe, with courage and endurance which called forth 
the admiration of all in command. 

One of the puny and pitiable concessions to be made to Irish 
Catholics in 1793 was that of allowing them to rise in the army to 
the rank of colonel, provided they were serving in Ireland. If they 
served in England or Scotland, no prodigies of valour, no fall of 
superior officers, no interest, no purchase-money, could raise them to 
the command of a regiment. Lord Sidmouth and Chancellor Erskine 
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were opposed to Catholic Emancipation; yet even they, in the abund- 
ance of their generosity, were willing to extend the privilege conceded 
to Catholic officers serving in Ireland to majors and captains on duty 
in England and Scotland also. The King was alarmed at the pro- 
posal, and wrote in the first instance to Lord Spencer, declaring that 
he would never consent to it. It would remove a restriction on 
Roman Catholics, and it was therefore only part of a plan to which 
he was unalterably averse. Two days later, however, he resolved not 
to thwart his ministers for such a trifle; and it was not till two or 
three weeks had passed over that he learned from Lord Sidmouth 
that he had been deceived, and that they actually intended to put 
Catholics and Dissenters on exactly the same footing as members of 
the Established Church in the army, exacting from them simply an 
oath of allegiance. The bill was prepared, and had, in fact, been 
submitted to the King, who, in consequence of his blindness, had 
allowed it to pass through his hands without scrutiny. If he had 
been deceived, it was not through his ministers’ fault or intention.* 
He was greatly excited by Lord Sidmouth’s announcement, and be- 
came still more indignant when the Dill, fathered upon him, was 
introduced into Parliament, vehemently opposed by Mr. Perceval, and 
read for the first time. But he kept his own counsel, and resolved to 
rid himself of men whom he regarded as dangerous and false. He 
informed his ministers that the bill in question would never receive 
his signature, that it must be withdrawn, and that he would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than a positive assurance from them which 
should relieve him from all future apprehension. This they declined 
to give; and the King, having ascertained that their answer was a 
final one, said, ‘“ Then I must look about me.” 

People in general thought it was not very’astute in “ All ‘the 
Talents” thus to commit political suicide. Sheridan especially, who 
by their abandonment of office lost his lucrative Treasurership of the 
Navy, was vexed at their conduct. They had been struggling for 
office thirty years, and had enjoyed it only one; they had collected 
bricks and built a wall, for the express purpose of knocking out their 
brains against it. The result of the King’s “looking about him” was 
that he found the Duke of Portland, and fixed on him as Lord Gren- 
ville’s successor. The duke, indeed, had already volunteered his ser- 
vices in this emergency. Many of the King’s friends, no less than his 
enemies, thought the step he had taken a frantic one; but long expe- 
rience had made him a good judge of the strength of parties, and his 
decision had the effect of excluding the Whigs from power during 
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three-and-twenty years. He had but to raise the “ No Popery” cry, 
and he immediately evicted an obnoxious Cabinet. A few words only . 
on that subject sufficed to muzzle Pitt or Fox, Grenville, Castlereagh, 
or Canning. The Duke of Portland was a great-grandson of that 
William Bentinck, page, friend, and ambassador of William of Orange, 
whom that prince created first Duke of Portland. ‘He was now sixty- 
nine years of age, and had passed the greater part of his long life in 
the field of politics. He had been in the Opposition; had filled high 
offices of trust; formed the link between Fox and Lord North in the 
Coalition Ministry; had returned into Opposition within a year of his 
being made First Lord of the Treasury, allied himself to Pitt in 1792, 
was chosen Chancellor of the University of Oxford, made Secretary 
of State, and Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham. In 
1801, when Pitt made way for Addington, and resigned his power 
through zeal for the liberty of Catholics, the Duke of Portland was 
made President of the Council; but he had voluntarily quitted this 
post in 1805, and now resumed his place in the Cabinet, when his 
career was fast drawing to its close. He was an indolent man, scarcely 
ever appeared in Parliament, and “ possessed in an eminent degree 
the talent of dead silence.”* It was well understood that the Admi- 
nistration he formed would be based on purely Protestant principles. 
In choosing him for his instrument, the King was unfortunately 
amply supported by public opinion. The highest degree of intoler- 
ance prevailed. If Lord George Gordon had been still alive, he 
would perhaps have entered the Cabinet, instead of being committed 
to Newgate. So, at least, said Henry Erskine. The Duke of Cum- 
berland warmly applauded his father’s resolute conduct; and it is well 
known that the bitterness of his hostility to Catholics remained with 
him on the throne of Hanover, and to his latest day. The King lost 
Addington, or rather Lord Sidmouth, by the new arrangement; but 
in his place he welcomed Lord Eldon to his council-board. When 
he delivered the Great Seal to him in the royal closet, on the 1st of 
April 1807, he said, “I wish and hope you may keep it till I die;” 
and added, that the contest with his late ministers had been a struggle 
for his throne: he was resolved to be the Protestant king of a Pro- 
testant country, or no king at all. The boldness with which he 
avowed his intolerant policy was taken by his people as a great mark 
of piety and wisdom; while the bitterness of his sufferings—blindness, 
frequent insanity, and the unbridled excesses of his children—procured 
for him the compassion and sympathy of all who had hearts to feel. 
In January 1809 he was distressed by the news from Spain. The 
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gallant Sir John Moore had fallen at Corunna, and the British army 
‘was in retreat. The last hope of the deliverance ofthe Peninsula 
seemed extinct, and not one native army worthy of the name kept 
the field.* “ Perceval and Castlereagh,” wrote Lord Bulkeley, “ take 
the thing very coolly. Mulgrave and Westmoreland baw! out fac- 
tion. Camden shakes his head like Lord Burleigh in the Critic. 
Canning is like a madman, they say. Bathurst and Chatham are 
full of sang froid, and so is Eldon. Liverpool, they say, looks sad, 
wretched, and thoughtful. But at head-quarters” (he alludes to the 
King) “ there is true courage and firmness, supported by a mind con- 
scious of virtue, patriotism, and rectitude.” His majesty and the 
Duke of Portland, in their narrow policy, found a strenuous colleague 
in Mr. Perceval. He, like Pitt and Fox, was the second son of a 
peer. His father, Lord Egmont, had caused him to study at the 
bar; but he had not been able to distinguish himself much in his 
profession.t He had supported the ministry of Addington, however, 
with ability, and pleased the King by the skill and energy with 
which he defended prejudices that ought to have been buried in the 
grave of the eighteenth century. In 1807 he was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and as such he was the ministerial leader in the 
House of Commons. To this man George III. intrusted the reins - 
of government when they were dropped by the old and feeble hand 
of the Duke of Portland. That nobleman retired from office in Sep- 
tember 1809, and died on the 30th of the following month. He had 
long been suffering intense pain, and had borne the; fatigue of office 
solely by the constant use of anodynes. He had latterly been unable 
to pay attention to business, or even to listen to conversation or a 
book. If his excruciating pain left him for a moment, he fell asleep. 
The untoward aspect of public affairs weighed heavily on his mind, 
as they had on Pitt’s; and the disgrace incurred by the Duke of 
York, in the inquiry that took place in 1809 before a Committee 
of the whole House of Commons, was not likely to diminish his 
anxieties. It was not difficult to supply his loss when death closed 
his weary eyelids. He was respected, indeed, and liked as an ami- 
able and upright man; but Nature had not given him rare ability, 
nor was his understanding marked with much strength or vigour. 
It was during his premiership that Sir Robert Peel entered on public 
life. He had just taken a double-first at Oxford when his father, 
who was in Parliament, proposed to bring in the young man also as 
a supporter of the government. Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Irish 
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Secretary, was written to, that a seat might be secured, for minis- 
tries at that period manufactured most of their adherents out of Irish 
boroughs.* Young Peel, therefore, was elected for Castlebar by 
dutiful voters, and lent the aid of his rare diligence and ability to 
the Portland Administration. Lord Palmerston, as Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty, embarked in the same boat. The King was in con- 
sternation when the duke retired, for he feared lest Lord Grenville, 
with his ceaseless worry about Catholic Emancipation, should be re- 
turned on his hands.t He implored his Tory ministers with piteous 
earnestness not to desert him. ‘“ For God’s sake,” he said to Lord 
Eldon, “don’t run away from me! Don’t reduce me to the state 
in which you formerly left me! You are my sheet-anchor!”{ The 
failure of the Walcheren expedition, and the consequent rupture be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Canning, added greatly to his distress. 
The ministers, however, felt obliged to recommend the King to 
sanction a coalition with Grenville and Grey. To this George LI. 
was, as usual, extremely averse; nor would he consent to it, except 
on terms which he well knew the Whig leaders could not accept. 
The paper in which he replied to the recommendation of his Cabinet 
was couched in strong language, and showed the sincerity of his 
erroneous convictions. Rather than assent to any such measures as 
had lately been urged on his disapproving conscience, he would “go 
on with his present servants at all hazards, throwing himself upon 
his people and his God—his people whose rights he never knowingly 
injured, and his God, to whose presence he was determined, when- 
ever called hence, to go with a pure conscience.” Good old bigot, 
whose righteous instruments were oppression by penal laws and Pro- 
testantism at the point of the bayonet! Why, he asked, did not 
Lords Grenville and Grey follow Mr. Pitt’s example, and refrain 
from persecuting him with this harassing question? He had pro- 
mised in writing and by word of mouth that he would never again 
moot the subject. The convictions of those two noble lords were 
but of yesterday; his own were the fixed principles of a long life. 
Grenville and Grey were not so compliant as Pitt had been. 
Perceval, therefore, was made Prime Minister, and Lord Eldon con- 
tinued to sit on the woolsack. The Whigs had now received three 
solemn warnings not to “ persecute” the King by objecting to per- 
secute Catholics. Pitt, eight years before, had sent word to Dr. 
Troy, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, that he felt it impossible to 
continue in office, because he was unable to propose measures for ~ 
* Blackwood’s Magazine, Sept. 1860, p. 258, 
t+ Auckland Correspondence, iv. 378, 9. 
t Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, ii. 93, 4. 
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Catholic relief with any prospect of advantage.* Earl Grenville had 
lost his place in 1806 merely for endeavouring to place the military 
commissions held in England by Catholic officers on the same footing 
with those permitted by the Irish Relief Act of 1793; and now, in 
the third place, the disheartened defenders of Catholic rights were 
solemnly debarred from the council-board because smitten with the 
leprosy of Christian charity. Many lukewarm Whigs blamed Lord 
Grenville for not yielding the point. Sheridan laughed at his 
scruples, and limited his own project of Catholic Emancipation to 
relieving the Irish peasantry of tithes. To admit the Catholic 
gentry, he said, to be judges, generals, and members of parliament, 
was like “decorating the topmasts of a ship when there are ten feet 
of water in the hold, or putting a laced hat on a man who has not 
a shoe to his foot.”+ As to Plunket, he had retired in despair from 
an intolerant parliament and the service of a sovereign whom, if the 
Duke of York is to be credited, the Catholic question had driven 
mad. He had cast in his lot with the Grenville ministry, and ceased 
to be Attorney-general when “ All the Talents” beat a retreat. 
His persuasive voice, which on one occasion converted as many as 
six votes to his side, was heard no more within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s, but in his Irish home he meditated on the misery around 
him, and acquired strength for fresh struggles after liberty at a 
future day. “When he heard the name of religion mentioned” — 
they are the words of his own speech in parliament in April 1807— 
“he felt that every thing dearest to his heart was touched; but the 
name of religion was thus dear to him, from its dictating and con- 
centrating all the amiable charities of life, from its breathing the 
spirit of toleration and mutual affection, not as being the rallying 
word of a persecuting party.” 

Mr. Pereeval’s path was clear. He was not to be hampered 
with liberal colleagues, but could pursue without interruption the 
policy he had announced in March 1807, when he warmly attacked 
the poor innocent little clause in the Mutiny Bill as “one of the 
most dangerous measures that had ever been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Legislature”! Canning and Castlereagh, it is true, 
were Secretaries of State; and these young Tory tribunes had one 
thing in common. They were both favourable to Catholic Emanci- 
pation; but if they accepted it as one of the Pitt traditions, they 
also, like Pitt, held it in abeyance till a more convenient season 
should arrive. They loved office as a stage on which they could 
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display their rival talents. There the unalterable dignity of Castle- 
reagh, his weighty arguments, his calm and cool discussion, com- 
manded admiration; and there also the restless spirit of Canning 
found vent in animated and brilliant speeches, charming multitudes 
whom they failed to convince. 

The opposition which Perceval had to encounter was just strong 
enough to add to his power. No English Premier would wish his 
measures to be adopted without discussion; nor could any thing be 
more fatal to his fame than tame acquiescence. Lord Howick was 
the leader of the opposing party in the Commons till his father 
died, when he took his seat in the House of Peers as Earl Grey, 
and left his adherents in great perplexity as to whom they should 
choose in his place. For want of a better, they consented to re- 
gard George Ponsonby as their chief; and he, without any remark- 
able talents, held his place at the head of the Opposition during 
ten years. Sheridan, Windham, Whitbread, Tierney, and Lord 
Henry Petty, afterwards Lord Lansdowne, fought under his banner 
a weary fight in the midst of a Parliament more than commonly 
prejudiced, and with scarcely a hope of success. ‘The King’s in- 
firmities and insanity had increased, and it was only in rare lucid 
intervals that he was allowed to hold a short conversation with 
Eldon and Perceval on public affairs. They possessed his confi- 
dence entirely. He was satisfied, he said, that every thing had been 
done for the best; and we are scarcely less satisfied that every 
thing had been done for the worst. Mr. Perceval was sometimes re- 
strained by the composure of Castlereagh and the more enlightened 
views of Canning; but his own tendencies and policy were but a 
reproduction of the worst features of Pitt’s Administration, with 
this difference—that in Pitt’s case they were adopted for a time 
and under a kind of protest, while in Perceval’s case they were 
the natural and constant result of his personal convictions, “ His 
range of mental vision,” says Lord Brougham, “was confined in 
proportion to his ignorance on all general subjects. Within that 
sphere he saw with extreme acuteness,—as the mole is supposed 
to be more sharp-sighted than the eagle for half a quarter of an 
inch before it; but as beyond the limits of his little horizon he 
saw no better than the mole, so, like her, he firmly believed, and 
always acted on the belief, that beyond what he could descry nothing 
whatever existed; and he mistrusted, dreaded, and even hated all 
who had an ampler visual range than himself.”* 

A glance at his history will make this clear. When a young 
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man at the bar he often spoke severely of Liberals, and called them 
Jacobins. The first time he opened his lips in Parliament it was 
to support a bill of Pitt’s for the better prevention of sedition and 
mutiny in the King’s service. This was in 1797, when he was 
thirty-five years of age. Several years later, when supporting the 
Addington Administration, he denounced Fox’s expressions in favour 
of Reform as “ dangerous and alarming words.” When the Whigs, 
under Fox and Grenville, were in office, he justly cast in their teeth 
the use they made of ministerial influence in elections in defiance of 
all their fine professions of integrity when in opposition ; but he op- 
posed, as already mentioned, the paltry concession that the ministers 
wished to make to Irish Catholic officers, and by his zeal against 
Catholic Emancipation he rose to the pinnacle of power. He re- 
gretted that Fox had been betrayed into a correspondence with 
Talleyrand, and maintained that the Whig ministers had been the 
dupes of French artifice. Peace there could never be—at least hon- 
ourable peace—between France and England, so long as Talley- 


_ rand and Buonaparte directed the French counsels and arms. He 


opposed the grant to Maynooth College in one Parliament, and 
withdrew his opposition in the next, lest, as he said, “it might be 
construed into spleen,” if he made one only invidious exception to 
the usual grants. “ Was it, however, prudent,” he asked, “ to double 
the number of Popish priests educated at the College? Was this 
the way to extend the Protestant religion in that country? Only 
a hundred Protestant clergymen were educated there annually, and 
they proposed to educate four times that number of Popish priests ! 
If the establishment was thus to be increased, government ought, he 
thought, to have some hold on it, in some shape or other, that they 
might at least know that they were not nourishing in their bosom a 
society of Jesuits.” In like manner, when Mr. Perceval seemed to 
favour the reform of some horrible abuse, and allowed some remedial 
measure to be brought forward, he took care to weed it, if he could, 
of every clause that might render it effectual. Thus, early in 1809, 
he aided in emasculating a bill for preventing the sale of seats in 
parliament. Thus also, in May of the same year, when he and Lord 
Castlereagh were charged with having sold a place in the House, and 
with having required the purchaser to resign his seat for having 
voted against ministers, he caused the proposal for an inquiry to 
be rejected by an immense majority, while the excuse pleaded was, 
“that such things had been done by all administrations.” During 
his government, good opportunities of improving society were suffered 
to pass by, or discarded as intrusive visitors. Wilberforce was feebly 
backed in his noble efforts to suppress the slave-trade and free the 
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slave. Sir Samuel Romilly laboured with little encouragement, and 
even less success, to purify a statute-book which contained more than 
six hundred offences punishable with death. Even pickpockets were 
consigned to the gallows by the merciful Elizabeth, and soldiers and 
sailors found begging without leave were in danger of the halter. 
Parochial legislation was deplorable, and magistrates were invested 
with alarming powers. Perceval left it to his successor to rectify 
some ofthese abuses, nor cared to soil his ruffles with the dust of 
law-books. He and his colleagues were so committed to the traffic 
in boroughs, that Romilly used to complain that there was no other 
way in which a man could sit in parliament as an independent mem- 
ber except by purchasing his seat, and thus filling it, as it were, in 
his own right. Tierney once offered 10,000/. for the two seats of 
Westbury, and offered it in vain, for the ministers had bought up alh 
the seats that were in the market at any prices asked. When Lord 
Cochrane, in July 1807, moved for an inquiry into the places and 
pensions held by members of parliament, their wives and children, 
Perceval foiled him by declaring that he would willingly publish a 
list of all government places and pensions. Sir Samuel well knew 
how long it would be before the account could be made out, and the 
pensions and places to which he wished attention to be directed 
would be unobserved in the long catalogue. When Sir Francis 
Burdett, in 1811, was committed to the Tower for breach of privi- 
lege by the Speaker of the House of Commons, with as little justice 
and less provocation than in the case of Wilkes, Perceval’s govern- 
ment, far from screening the rich and eloquent baronet as it should 
have done, connived at and applauded the measure. The Premier 
was always armed with a shield to fling over corruption, and a lance 
to hurl at reform. “He saw no reason for reform,” he said in June 
1809. ‘* The people were more united against reform than upon any 
other question. They thought it unnecessary, and he denied that it 
would lessen either tumult or bribery, It would raise the plan into 
too much importance to give it a moment’s farther consideration.” 
With these sentiments we cannot feel surprised at the prominent part 
he took in the proceedings against John Gale Jones and Sir Francis . 
Burdett. The conflict involved a principle, and the case might be 
called Privilege versus Right. The House of Commons was the 
plaintiff; the People, so far as Sir Francis Burdett represented 
them, were the defendant, and battled for their wounded rights. A 
member of a debating club had ventured to censure Mr. Charles 
Yorke, who was one of the Cabinet, for enforcing the order for the 
exclusion of strangers from the House of Commons during a debate. 
The indignant Yorke ferreted out the name of this audacious critic, 
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and found it to be John Gale Jones. He was summoned before the 
House, charged with a heinous breach of its high privileges, and 
sent to Newgate in spite of his most humble apology. Sir Francis 
Burdett remonstrated. He contended that the House had exceeded 
its powers, and that Gale Jones ought to be discharged. Sir Samuei 
Romilly was of the same opinion; but Sir Francis, having addressed 
a letter on the subject to his constituents, the electors of Westminster, 
was denounced as a libeller by Mr. Lethbridge, and lodged in the 
Tower, by the votes of 190 members against 152. A more wanton 
outrage on the liberty of the subject could hardly have been com- 
mitted; yet Mr. Perceval eagerly urged it forward, and called Sir 
Francis Burdett’s frank and temperate appeal “one of the grossest 
attacks ever made upon the character and privileges of the House.” 
He, with the other cabinet ministers, had a long debate in the Privy 
Council as to the mode of arresting him, for the baronet was resolved 
to yield to nothing but force. His house in Piccadilly was sur- 
rounded by soldiers; Bow-street runners and sergeants burst into his 
room, tore him from the midst of his family, and hurried him to 
Tower-hill, amid shouts of “ Burdett for ever!” The military fired 
on the people with savage ferocity; numbers were wounded, several 
killed, and verdicts of wilful murder and murder were returned in the 
coroner’s inquests against soldiers in the Life-guards. The illegal 
imprisonment of Gale Jones had been the cause of all the commotion ; 
and if Sir Francis Burdett had chosen to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity which his maltreatment gave him, if he had inflamed the in- 
dignant populace in the double character of martyr and champion, 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, with other ministerial seat- 
jobbers, would probably have suffered severer retribution than the 
rebukes of upright citizens.* Sir Samuel Romilly withdrew from 
Mr. Perceval’s society, and did not think it right to be intimate in 
private with one whose public conduct he so thoroughly disapproved. 
Indeed, the Premier owed his place to the natural pliancy with 
which he yielded to a bigoted Parliament, of which one half the mem- 
bers were placemen of wealthy peers, and the other half slaves of con- 
stituencies maddened by the “‘ No Popery” cry. Those senseless words 
were placarded on every wall in the kingdom, as if “ Popery” in- 
cluded the idea of every evil to be averted. They stood in the place of 
argument, defaced all the tablets of the mind, and blurred all fairer 
writing on the conscience. They impeded all social and political 
improvement, and well-nigh governed England at a time when there 
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‘was no man to govern her—when the King was insane and violent, 
when the Prince of Wales was not yet appointed Regent, and Par- 
liament could not agree as to whence he should derive the powers 
necessary for that high office. 

In May 1811 another attempt was made to relieve Catholics of 
their grievances. Mr. Perceval scouted the notion of their having 
any political right. There was reason to believe that if they had 
power they would abuse it, and it would therefore be absurd to 
admit their claim to it. He acknowledged their courage in the 
field and their loyalty to the King, but they would overthrow the 
Establishment to-morrow if they could. He would tolerate, but 
hold in subjection. Subordination on their part was essential to the 
peace of all. The more any great seets were brought to equality of 
honour, the nearer they were to strife. The people were in favour 
of Protestant domination, and a spark would suffice to kindle their 
dormant zeal into a flame. Such were his arguments. His adhe- 
rents thought them strong, and his foes fancied that his time was 
short. They expected that when the Prince became Regent he would 
change the ministry. He would be true to the traditions of his 
youth. He would reverence the memory of Fox, whose marble 
bust adorned his dining-room in Carlton House. He would recall 
Grenville, and inaugurate a reign of justice. Vain hope! The 
supremacy of Parliament had been reasserted and defined. It had 
decided that he had no power without it, and how much power 
he should have with it, and by its authority. It, and not primo- 
geniture, had made him what he was. It was Tory at heart, not 
Whig; so was the nation. It was sectarian and intolerant; so 
was the people. Could he dare, then, to scheme against the power 
that created him? Was he not, as Regent, the creation of their 
breath ? Would a Protestant Tory Parliament and people tolerate a 
Whig Regent with a Popish wife ? Impossible. The moment had 
arrived for turning round, and the higher his position the less need 
he condescend to explain his change. So long as he could hope 
to gain further concessions of power from parliament, he affected, 
perhaps felt sincerely, displeasure at the ministry and their Regency 
Bill. The restrictions it placed on him were degrading, he said; he 
was not even treated as a gentleman when the Queen was empowered 
to appoint to offices in the royal household. The bill was passed 
for one year only; yet, during this brief period, his personal liberty 
and political influence were to be abridged. He would certainly 
choose his own ministers: he could not accept as counsellors those 
who had offered him an indignity. He actually sent for Grey and 
Grenville. Lord Moira, under his regency, was to be Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, nominated his staff, and appointed the day for 
their first meeting. The old King heard of these doings, and in 
a lucid moment told Lords Eldon and Liverpool that, if the Prince 
turned Perceval out, he would recall him and his colleagues at the 
close of the twelvemonth.* Meanwhile, to the astonishment of all, 
and the delight of the vast majority, the dutiful Prince turned short 
round on his old friends, sent a curt message to Grenville and Grey, 
desired they would spare themselves the trouble of forming a Cabinet, 
and announced to Mr. Perceval, on the 3d of February 1811, that 
he intended to retain him in office, and that he could not consistently 
with the laws of filial piety pursue a policy which was sure to harass 
his royal father’s mind and aggravate his malady. The King was no 
better in the following year; yet in February 1812 the Prince Regent 
addressed a letter to his brother the Duke of York, in which he laid 
bare his wish that “some of those persons with whom the early 
habits of his public life were formed would strengthen his hands 
and constitute a part of his government.” He desired, he said, “a 
vigorous and united administration, formed on the most liberal basis,” 
and Lords Grenville and Grey were to figure most prominently in the 
Whig section of it. But these noble lords had had abundant experi- 
ence of the Prince’s hollowness, and firmly but respectfully refused his 
gracious offers. 

Prime Ministers, like kings, pay dearly for their greatness, and a 
part of the price is their exposure above other men to the assassin’s 
aim, Perceval’s fate was to be that of Buckingham ; another Felton 
was tracking his steps. About five in the afternoon of the 11th of 
May 1812 he had walked from his house in Downing-street, and 
was entering the lobby of the House of Commons, The place seemed 
security itself, when a person, who had placed himself in the recess 
of the doorway, drew out a small pistol and shot the Premier through 
the heart. He staggered a few paces, exclaimed “ Murder!” and 
fell to rise no more, as Count Rossi fell, on the very threshold of 
the deliberative assembly where he filled the highest post. Though 
carried immediately to the room of the Speaker's secretary, and 
attended promptly by surgeons, he expired in ten or twelve minutes, 
in the presence of his brother, Lord Arden, and several members of 
both Houses of Parliament. Lord Arden placed his hand on the 
wound, and exclaimed in bitter grief, ‘My brother, you are gone, 
gone to heaven; but your children—” “His children,” replied a 
member standing near, “ are his country’s ;” and so it proved. Little 
blood escaped externally, and the assassin for some moments was not 
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recognised. When seized, he yielded without resistance; and when 
asked if he was the villain who shot the Premier, he replied, “ I am 
the unhappy man.” He was taken to the bar of the House, and 
though cautioned not to criminate himself, persisted in avowing his 
guilt, and asked leave only to plead somewhat in his excuse. He 
was at last persuaded to postpone this till his trial; and being sent 
to Newgate, escorted by Life-guards, precautions were taken to 
prevent his committing suicide. 

But who was the assassin? and what madness had excited him 
thus to throw a family into affliction, and cut off from the state an 
active and honourable life? His name was Bellingham. Distress as 
a merchant, long imprisonments, and cruel disregard to his petitions 
on the part of the authorities, had driven him to desperation. Soon 
after his marriage with a young wife of twenty years of age, he was 
torn from her and his infant children, and immured in a dungeon at 
Archangel, in the north of Russia. The civil governor, Baron Asch, 
befriended him. His cause was brought into court after six months 
of dungeon life; he was freed, and obtained a verdict against the 
military governor, who had injured him for the purpose of extorting 
money. On his arrival in St. Petersburg he commenced proceed- 
ings against his former prosecutor; but before any decision could be 
obtained, was again dragged from his home, thrown into confinement, 
accused of having quitted Archangel clandestinely, and kept prisoner 


during two years, without a shadow of proof against him. Two - 


thousand roubles were fixed by the Chamber of Commerce as the 
price of his deliverance, but this he was unwilling and unable to pay. 
Meanwhile he was haled about the streets with felons, and bandied to 
and fro between the hateful dungeons of the north. He applied to 
Sir Stephen Shairpe, as he had previously applied to Lord Leveson 
Gower, but could obtain no redress. Mrs. Bellingham, who had long 
waited for his release, was obliged to leave for England in a state of 
pregnancy and with an infant in her arms, At last he was declared 
a bankrupt, though neither claimants nor creditors were forthcoming. 
Again he applied to Lord Leveson Gower before quitting St. Peters- 
burg, but could not prevail on the ambassador to interfere in his be- 
half. His complaint in England was laid before Lord Wellesley, then 
before the Privy Council, and, finally, before Mr. Perceval, the Trea- 
sury, and the Prince Regent. Disappointment in every instance 
wrought him into frenzy, and prompted him to what appeared to his 
diseased imagination an act of justice. The circumstances here de- 
tailed are given according to Bellingham’s speech on his trial, and 
need to be controlled by the statements made subsequently by Lord 
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Leveson Gower in a letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh.* His 
wrongs assumed in his eyes an undue magnitude, and murderous ac- 
cents sometimes escaped his lips while standing at the bar, in spite of 
his disavowal of all malice prepense. The application to delay the 
trial till evidence of his insanity could be brought from Liverpool was 
refused; and he was, as Lord Brougham tells us, “ condemned, exe- 
cuted, dissected, all within one week from the time that he fired the 
shot. So great an outrage upon justice never was witnessed in modern 
times.” 

The House of Commons was singularly liberal to Mr. Perceval’s 
desolate family. 50,000/. was granted to his widow, with an annuity 
of 2,000/. for herself, and 1,000/. a year for her eldest son, to be in- 
creased to 2,000/. at her death. But the charitable intentions of the 
House were frustrated. These large sums had been voted with a view 
to maintaining twelve fatherless children. But Mrs. Perceval was 
soon tired of wearing weeds, and quickly placed herself and her dowry 
at the disposal of a second bridegroom.t Mr. Perceval’s remains were 
interred in a family vault at Charlton in Kent, and a monument to 
his memory was erected at the nation’s expense in St. Peter’s Church, 
Westminster. The only question now was, who should succeed him 


as Premier. 
* May 17, 1812. 


+ Historical Sketches, “ Mr. Perceval.” 
t Croly’s Life and Times of George IV. p. 385. 
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We have before us a volume of Essays on Reunion by various 
authors, edited by Mr. F. G. Lee, and ushered into the world by a 
Preface from the pen of Dr. Pusey. The dedication of the volume 
places it under the patronage of the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
and the Prince of Wales; and the title-page informs us that the 
several Essays are composed by members of the Roman Catholic, 
Oriental, and Anglican Communions. If we turn to the Table of 
Contents to see who the authors are, we find the Catholic Church re- 
presented by Mr. H. N. Oxenham and Mr. Ambrose Phillips de Lisle, 
while the only Oriental is an anonymous “ Priest of the Archdiocese 
of Constantinople.” Mr. Oxenham’s contribution is a postscript to his 
letter to Father Lockhart. Mr. Phillips de Lisle’s “ Essay on Cor- 
porate Reunion” is one of the most important and interesting in the 
volume: but he seems to us hardly to go quite far enough to be 
practically at one with his colleagues. Other writers are, Mr. Hum- 
ble, of Perth, who treats of “the Exigency of Truth:” Sir Charles 
Young, who writes on “the Reunion of Christendom in its relation 
to Scepticism and Infidelity:” Mr. Fowler and Mr. Nugee, who 
deal with the “ Present Prospects of Reunion,” and a “ Proposal for 
a Conference of Theologians.” The “ difficulties of Reunion” are 
stated by Mr. Perceval Ward: and an anonymous writer lays down 
the “Spirit in which it should be sought.” Finally, the Oriental 
from Constantinople settles “The true basis of Reunion”—a basis, 
which will hardly be very acceptable, we imagine, either to Dr. Pusey 
or Mr. Lee, not to speak of Mr. Phillips de Lisle and Mr. Oxenham. 

It is fair to say that no attempt is made to disguise the independ- 
ence or even the divergence of the several writers. Still, it is amus- 
ing to find Dr. Pusey at the beginning of the volume declaring that 
the “ Filioque” must not be given up on any account, and then to see 
the Orthodox Oriental at the end of the volume, stating even more 
positively “that all deviation from the Orthodox Creed of Constanti- 
nople must be henceforth rejected and laid aside. That Creed must 
be adopted without addition or subtraction, as it was formally pro- 
mulged.” The same writer, also, seems to imply, in a passage on 
Anglican “Orders,” very much the same opinion as to their invalidity 
which Dr. Pusey spends some sentences in attacking, as recently 
maintained by another “ Eastern,” Dr. Overbeck. It would seem from 
this that the ranks of men who are content to be called Reunionists 


* Essays on the Reunion of Christendom, by Members of the Roman 
Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican Communions. Edited by the Rev, F. G. 
Lee, with a Preface by the Rev. E. B. Pusey. London, 1867, 
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are very far from being united among themselves as to the most vital 
points. We are of course far from asserting that absolute identity 
of opinion among them is necessary. Still, great and conspicuous 
contradictions, such as those of which we have spoken, give an un- 
real air to the seeming concert of men who differ so widely. 

It is natural that frequent reference should be made in some of 
these Essays to that Letter of Cardinal Wiseman on Catholic Unity 
to which we directed the attention of our readers two months ago. 
We can hardly desire a better or a more universally trusted guide on 
this subject than the late Cardinal. Only, let him be taken fairly, 
with due consideration of all that he wrote and all that he did on the 
subject of reunion, corporate or individual. If it is to be granted 
that he, in a certain sense, contemplated the possibility of the re- 
union of the Establishment as a body to the Catholic Church, and of 
the English nation to Christendom through that Establishment, still 
he was always ready and eager to urge individuals to make their 
submission to the Catholic Church, and anxious to procure prayers 
from the charity of foreign Catholics for the increase of the number 
of individual conversions. Some of the writers before us—and con- 
spicuous among them, naturally, is Dr. Pusey—seem to consider that 
there is some necessary antagonism between the increase of individual 
submissions and the advancement of “corporate reunion.” Here we 
most gladly except the only Catholic writers in this volume of Essays. 
They are both converts. No one who has read Dr. Wiseman’s Essays 
can fairly doubt that he thought that salvation was risked by re- 
maining in Anglicanism. Looking at the matter from the Catho- 
lic side, there is of course no difficulty in understanding Dr. Wise- 
man’s policy. But, even from the other point of view, it does not 
seem easy to give a reason why few, even among the more rigid 
Anglicans, should be so severe in their denunciations and in their 
treatment of individual converts as these professed advocates of 
“ general reunion.” Surely the Anglican position, as held by these 
persons, is at the best doubtful—a matter of private judgment and of 
individual interpretation of antiquity and Scripture, as to which it is _ 
quite natural that different opinions should be formed, and as to 
which it is not natural that those who form one opinion should feel 
themselves justified in excommunicating those who form another. 
There have been men among Anglicans who had formed a decided 
opinion themselves, and have yet been modest and diffident in urging 
it as a point of faith upon others. Then again, it is not at all evi- 
dent that there is any truth in the plea which is sometimes used for 
such dogmatism resting on the mischief to the cause of “ corporate 
reunion” which results from individual “secessions.” Such a plea 
would in any case have to yield to the requirements of conscience; 
but it does not seem true in itself. If al/ individuals were to submit 
severally, of course there would be no need of “ corporate reunion :” 
but there would be no talk of “ corporate reunion” but for individual 
submissions. There is plenty of room for both. Cardinal Wise- 
man’s theory—if he had a theory on the subject—that the one pre- 
pares the way for the other, is intelligible: Dr. Pusey’s—as we 
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suppose—that the one bars the way against the other, is unin- 
telligible, unless the two “ Communions” are considered as interne- 
cine and irreconcilable fues, which is contrary to the whole hypothesis 
of reunion. The line with regard to “conversions” which has been 
adopted by those who now call themselves Reunionists, has had far 
more iufluence against “corporate reunion” than their soft words 
have had for it. Moreover, it has had an effect upon their writings 
on the subject which has often been pointed out to them, but which 
Dr. Pusey at least seems still unable to perceive. He talks in a 
plaintive way, even in the present volume, of the reception of his 
Eirenicon on the part of Catholics. It has been “ misunderstood,” 
he says. We shall not say here whether that is so or not. But we 
may fairly ask whether Dr. Pusey means that his book has been mis- 
understood by those who see in it a distinct and deliberate attempt to 
keep individuals from becoming Catholics by certain unfavourable 
representations of Catholic doctrine and practice? Dr. Pusey has 
never denied that this was his intention. Now there are two ways 
of stating Protestant difficulties as to these matters. One, we sup- 
pose, is that of the friendly and respectful inquirer, who is really 
perplexed by parts of a system which is foreign to him, and who 
comes to its authorities in all confidence, desirous and ready to re- 
ceive such explanations as can be given to those outside it. The 
other, we conceive, is that of the hostile and over-confident critic, who 
writes as if he understood the system to which he is a stranger better 
than those who have always been familiar with it, and who warns his 
readers that it is full of “ forgeries” and “lying fables ;” that its 
doctors shift their meaning, and are not to be trusted in the explana- 
tions with which they seek to smooth away its difficulties. We need 
not say which of these two ways of proposing “ gravamina”—as Dr. 
Pusey now phrases it—is most like that of the Eirenicon. Dr. New- 
man has expressed the fact in the epigram which the author of that 
book will not soon forget, about the olive-branch and the catapult. 
What we are now remarking is this, that as long as the “ Re- 
unionists” write in this way, as long as they tell people desirous of 
information that they must not think of questioning Catholics about 
Catholic matters, and that one of the worst sins they can commit is 
to submit to the Church with which they profess to desire reunion 
—as long as they subject converts and would-be converts to a sort of 
moral “ rattening,” which reminds us of the tyrannies of another set 
of “ unionists” when they are “out on strike” themselves, and won't 
let any peaceably-disposed artisan make his own terms with his em- 
ployers—just so long will their proposals of reconciliation and requests 
for explanations wear an air of no inconsiderable unreality. 

Another of the writers before us, Mr. Nugee, must excuse us 
if we make his Essay the occasion of a remark of much the same 
purport as the last. Mr. Nugee (who, like Dr. Pusey, quietly 
suggests to his co-religionists the entire abandonment of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles) has taken for his subject the usefulness of a Con- 
ference of theologians as a means of furthering peace. A Confer. 
ence of theologians means, we suppose, the meeting of deputies 
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appointed by the authorities of the respective Communions to dis- 
cuss certain points of difference between them. Here we are at 
once met by the fact which writers of this class are always for- 
getting—that they have not only no authority to speak for the Esta- 
blishment to which they belong, but they would be about the last 
persons from among all its various schools of opinion to be selected 
as its fair representatives. It is a question often asked and never 
answered: who are the “we” for whom Dr. Pusey and Mr. Nugee 
speak ? Do they mean the Establishment, or their own party in 
it? This at once points to the great impracticability of such sug- 
gestions as that of Mr. Nugee. On the Catholic side, conferences of 
the kind are not in very great favour, though not altogether im- 
possible. But supposing the Catholic authorities ready and willing, 
the difficulties would probably be insurmountable on the part of 
the Establishment. Still, we may take Mr. Nugee’s Essay as a 
proof that he, at least, and others with him, are convinced that 
some good might come of such a Conference. Why then—as is 
unhappily the case—is there so invincible an objection on the part 
of the Puseyite leaders to private and friendly discussions with 
Catholic theologians? Why is there such an aversion to the study 
of Catholic books of theology in which the real teaching of the 
Church is explained, in which nine-tenths of the Anglican difficulties 
are solved, merely by such simple explanation? If the principle 
of discussion is good and healthy, it is surely not unlikely to produce 
happy results when adopted by individuals as well as by commu- 
nities. Indeed, private discussion is free from many of the dangers 
and inconveniences which beset public Conferences,—and ,it would 
seem most natural that it should be tried first. Mr. Nugee speaks 
with enthusiasm of the number of learned Bishops and theologians 
at present living “in every branch of the Catholic Church.” We 
may fear that he almost exaggerates our treasures in this kind, 
but why do not he and others like him take the advantage of what 
we have? There are Catholic Colleges up and down the country, 
famous in many ways, we venture to say, but not for their want 
of hospitality. Many of our large towns possess learned priests—too 
few, it is true, and overworked, but still always ready to listen and 
give satisfaction to an earnest questioner. The great author of the 
very movement on whose broken and weakened waves Mr. Nugee 
and his companions are now riding, can be found at any time where 
he lives, amid the veneration of Catholics and Englishmen alike, 
to point out its true Providential tendency and to dispel all illusions 
which may beset its later disciples. People do not go to the Courts 
for a decision, till they have first asked the lawyers whether there 
is any doubtful point to be decided. They do not go to the Legis- 
lature for a defining Act, till the Courts have answered dubiously. 
Let Mr. Nugee and others make the most of such discussion as 
is open to them, and it is at all events not quite impossible that 
they will no longer ask for a formal Conference. At}all events, 
there is no real reason for ignorance on that particular point as to 
which Dr. Pusey so strangely professes himself ignorant—what is 
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of faith in the Catholic Church, what not. The literature on the 
subject is ample and accessible: and if it were not, this is just 
one of those matters as to which friendly intercourse with Catholic 
theologians would remove all doubts. 

The Essay which Dr. Pusey has furnished as an Introduction to 
the volume before us is extremely characteristic. It dwells with 
unction and delight on the intimations which Anglicans think that 
they have lately received from the East of a more favourable disposi- 
tion towards them on the part of certain Greek prelates; it speaks 
somewhat less sanguinely of the reception of the Hirenicon on the 
part of Catholics; but the greater part of it is devoted to a vigorous 
protest against any union between the Establishment and the “ Scan- 
dinavian Churches.” The fair news from the East seems to consist 
chiefly in kind expressions and acts towards Mr. George Williams, 
who has lately been travelling as the emissary of a Society formed 
for the cultivation of friendly relations with the Orientals. Here it 
is that Dr. Pusey comes across Dr. Overbeck—whose pamphlet, con- 
taining some severe remarks on Anglicanism, was not long ago 
noticed in these pages. Dr. Pusey is very indignant with him— 
“blind leader of the blind,” as he calls him. It would almost seem 
that he was aware that some of his own party—“ a few not very wise 
individuals,” he terms them—are ready to go any lengths, even to the 
mutilation of their Creed, for the sake of Eastern sanction. Now, on 
this point, Dr. Pusey may be quite right as to his own feeling, but 
he is surely rather hard upon Dr. Overbeck for proposing as a “ basis 
of union,” exactly that concession on the part of Anglicans which is 
insisted on by the Oriental writer with whom Dr. Pusey is himself 
allied in the present volume. We must also remark on this part of 
the Essay, that in defending Anglican Orders against Dr. Overbeck 
—and virtually, against the other writer, his own colleague as a 
Reunionist—Dr. Pusey makes one of those little slips as to facts 
which are not uncommon to him. He finds fault with Dr. Overbeck 
(p. xli, note) for arguing against Anglican Orders, from the fact that 
Anglican ministers, on their conversion to Catholicism, have always 
been reordained or considered as laymen. “ But,” says Dr. Pusey, 
“it has been shown that the precedent upon which our priests have 
been reordained, was grounded, in part at least, on the lying fable 
of the Nag’s Head Ordination, and so has need to be reconsidered.” 
“ Fable,” perhaps, would have been enough. The expletive which Dr. 
Pusey has added, may be taken to imply that when the precedent in 
question was established, some one alleged the “fable” as true, know- 
ing it to be false. for this there is not the slightest ground. But 
Dr. Pusey’s whole statement conveys an impression quite as false as 
any that he may suppose to have been conveyed by the Nag’s Head 
story. It implies that the practice of reordaining Anglican ministers 
on their conversion was founded on a certain particular precedent, 
and that in that case the decision is known to have been arrived at 
in consequence of a belief in the truth of the Nag’s Head Ordination. 
Dr. Pusey must be quite aware that this is not so. He refers us 
to Mr. Haddan’s note in the third volume of his edition of Bramhall 
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(p. 114), and Mr. Haddan refers us to Le Quien, Nullité des Or- 
dinations Anglicaines, t. ii. pp. 313 and Ixviii. The “ precedent” in 
question took place so late as 1704, after the reordination of Anglican 
ministers had been going on for a century and a half! At that time 
John Gordon, sometime Scotch “ Bishop” of Galloway, presented a 
petition to the Pope, in consequence of which the question was examined 
into afresh. So far is this case from being the precedent which others 
have followed, that we find Gordon in his statement adducing an 
argument grounded on the practice. “ Finally,” he says, “it has 
been the constant practice in England, that if any of the heretical 
ministers return to the bosom of the Church, he should be considered 
as a layman,” that is, he remained married, if he had a wife, he 
married if he chose without hindrance, or he was ordained like any one 
else, if he wished to enter the ecclesiastical state. So much forthe 
“ precedent.” But again, it is not even accurate to say that the decision 
was founded on the allegation of the Nag’s Head Ordination. We do 
not know on what precise grounds the decision was given. Gordon al- 
leged three amply sufficient reasons in his memorial. One of these is, 
undoubtedly, the Nag’s Head story, for which he gives his authority, 
but which he allows to have been contradicted by the production of 
the (so-called) Lambeth register, unsupported by evidence, fifty years 
and more after the event. But the second is a ground far more likely 
to have engaged the attention of the Roman theologians who gave 
their votes on the question, as it relates, not to a disputed fact, but 
to the absence of proper matter, form, and intention, in the Anglican 
Ordinations. Lastly, Gordon adduces the constant practice from the 
beginning, which must no doubt have been founded on accurate 
knowledge of facts at the time. All that we know further is, that 
the Pope, after hearing the memorial and the theologians of the Con- 
gregation, decided that Gordon must be ordained altogether afresh, 
and even confirmed. 

This question of Orders, we may remark, seems to have a sort of 
fatal attraction for Dr. Pusey. In the latter part of his Essay, where 
he is attacking the Swedes, he finds fault with their orders in language 
which is extremely appropriate to his own case. He argues—quite 
soundly—that an original “ succession’”—such as that which he sup- 
poses to have existed in Parker's case—is nothing, unless there are 
valid forms for making Priests as well as Bishops. He says, “ the 
attention of those who have desired it (the Swedish succession) has 
been too much confined to its earliest supposed link, whether Petrus 
Magni (Magnusson) was, as he asserted, consecrated at Rome, or by 
whom Bothrid was consecrated, of whom Fant says, ‘a quo fuerat 
consecratus, prorsus silent.’ But apart. from this, the Swedish body 
has no priests, so that unless a person can be at once consecrated a 
Bishop without having been first ordained a Priest, the consecrations 
are invalid. . . . . The invalidity of the consecration to the Episco- 
pate, of any one not already ordained a Priest, is the general convic- 


the courage with which Dr. Pusey lays about him, in this matter of 
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combativeness actually makes him declare, almost in so many words, 
that he will have nothing to do with the Americans. It appears that 
the American Bishop of Illinois has recently “ communicated” with 
the Archbishop of Upsal, and this fact has been claimed by a certain 
party in England, represented by the Anglo-Continental Society, as 
placing the fact of “ our being in full communion with the Church of 
Sweden beyond question.” This is certainly much what Dr. Pusey 
would have said himself, if the American “ Bishop” had “commu- 
nicated” with the Patriarch of Alexandria. But Dr. Pusey seizes 
the occasion to attack the American “Church.” He declares that 
there is “a very grave difference” between the Anglican Church and 
that of the United States—which, as the majority of his own party 
seem inclined to forget, has rejected the Athanasian Creed, eliminated 
formal Absolution and Confession from the Prayer-book, and which 
allows ‘“ Bishops” to omit, in Ordination, the words about receiving 
the Holy Ghost and the power of remitting sins! We cannot but 
honour this zeal for orthodoxy on Dr. Pusey’s part: but, surely, it 
leaves him rather a narrow plot of ground to stand upon? What 
‘can he think of the American Orders, if the “form” of Ordination 
may be, and perhaps is, omitted when Priests are made? On his 
own ground, in his argument against the Swedes, the American 
“ Bishops” are doubtful also. Nay, further, he has put forward 
against the Swedes the argument which touches the very weakest 
part of his own position. Where, indeed, there are so many weak- 
nesses, it is perhaps hard to say which is the feeblest part; but it is 
certain that some theologians have thought that one of the most 
invincible difficulties as to Anglican Orders is just this which Dr. 
Pusey urges so glibly against the Swedish “ Priests.” On account 
of the careful elimination from the Prayer-book and Ordinal of all 
reference to the Sacrifice, and on account of the vague and inadequate 
form which was in use for the Ordination of Priests for a full century 
after the change of religion under Elizabeth, perhaps the one part of 
his case which Dr. Pusey would find it most difficult to prove before 
an assembly of theologians would be that the English Establishment 
possessed true Priests. His zeal against the Swedish alliance has 
made him raise a question very dangerous to himself. 

We may take this opportunity of making two more remarks on 
Dr. Pusey. First, we are glad to see him acknowledge that “the 
great difficulty of reunion might be removed if the prejudices of a 
large portion of our people were removed.” “A class of controver- 
sialists,” he adds, “is always trying to thicken the mist. False im- 
putations are continually repeated. A traditional language is, even 
in these days of investigation, handed down unchanged by those in 
whose mouths tradition means only what is false” (p. xlix.). Quis 
tulerit Gracchos—surely words like these imply that their writer is 
conscious of the duty of doing away with “ false imputations,” if he 
has ever given them currency, and of retracting any work in which 
he may have perpetuated “traditional language” such as that of 
which he speaks, Anti-Catholic traditions are of two kinds, accord- 
ing to the different strata of society in which they circulate, There 
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are the traditions of the low pamphleteer and the conventicle orator, 
about the Confessional, St. Alphonsus, religious houses, and the like; 
and these, certainly, no one in Dr. Pusey’s position is likely to foster. 
But there are other traditions equally false and perhaps more mis- 
chievous, because they prevail among persons of better education and 
of a higher tone of mind. These are the traditions about “forgeries,” 
“ going to Mary instead of to Jesus,” the “ Llamaism” of Ultramon- 
tanes, the “‘ coining of new articles of faith, as for example, the Tem- 

ral power,” and so on. And as to these we shall only say that no 
fiving Englishman has had greater opportunities given him of either 
explaining their falsehood or perpetuating their influence than the 
author of the Lirenicon. We conclude with a matter of fact relat- 
ing to that book. Dr. Pusey states, in the Essay on which we are 
now commenting, that he has been told that his Lirenicon has not been 
placed on the Index at Rome. There was, certainly, a report current 
some months ago that it had been prohibited by name, along with 
Ecce Homo and some other like work. Dr. Pusey is, we believe, 
right in contradicting that report. But the Hirenicon, like all Dr. 
Pusey’s works on theology and religion, is a prohibited book, and on 
the Index, ipso facto. All such works of “ heretical” authors are on 
the Index : and it makes no difference whether the “ heresy” be wil- 
ful or hereditary, material or formal. Sometimes, in consequence of 
some particular denunciation, or on account of some special danger 
to Catholics if certain works are left under the general rule, those 
works, even of “heretical” authors, are prohibited by name. It is 
this undesirable distinction which has not been conferred on the 
Eiirenicon. 


Note on a Letter of Dr. Pusey’s. 


*,* Since the foregoing article was in type, our attention has 
been directed to a letter addressed by Dr. Pusey to the Church 
Review of July 6th, which appears to have been occasioned by some 
remarks made in our last number upon the Declaration on the Eucha- 
rist issued a few weeks ago by Archdeacon Denison, Dr. Pusey, and 
others. We say, the letter appears to have been occasioned by our 
article, but it certainly does not profess to be so. Dr. Pusey says 
that he “ understands that Archbishop Manning and Canon Oakeley 
have written about the Declaration on the Eucharist . . . . as con- 
taining the doctrine of Consubstantiation.” ‘ He cannot affirm that 
they have so spoken, as he has not seen the documents.” We be- 
lieve we may say, that no one else has: and whatever may be the 
real history of this strange exordium, the subject referred to is that of 
our “ Commentary on a Late Manifesto,” which certainly cannot boast 
parentage so distinguished as that attributed to it by Dr. Pusey. 

Dr. Pusey begins by disclaiming the doctrine of Consubstantia- 
tion. “ Consubstantiation,” he tells us, “is a mere term of reproach 
which the Calvinists, who believed no Presence at all, invented to 
censure the Lutherans, whose opinion was yet worse.” Does Dr. 
Pusey mean to say that no one ever believed in Consubstantiation ? 
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Surely, it is not to the point to trifle about the origin of terms. 
Most people know very well what is meant by Consubstantiation. 
It means the co-existence, after consecration, of the “‘ substance” as 
well as the “accidents” of the bread and wine with the substance 
of the Body and Blood of.Christ. By the Lutheran doctrine, which 
was “still worse” than the Calvinist, we must suppose Dr. Pusey 
to mean the doctrine of “ Impanation.” Impanation means the 
confusion or blending of the two substances, rather than their co- 
existence. Putting Impanation and Transubstantiation aside, there 
is no intelligible doctrine of the Real Presence left but that of Con- 
substantiation. If the “substance” of our Lord's Body is really Pre- 
sent, it is either along with, or instead of, that of the Bread. Dr. 
Pusey confesses in his letter, what we have already pointed out, that 
the Declaration in question was drawn from the statement about 
adoration at the end of the Anglican Communion Office. That 
statement, as we also said, declares expressly, that “ the Sacramental 
Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural substances.” Dr. 
Pusey also maintains that the Body and Blood of Christ are really 
present, and, if he means any Presence at all, it must be a sub- 
stantive Presence. He may not like the term Consubstantiation, 
but he maintains the thing—if, denying Transubstantiation, he main- 
tains any Real Presence at all, and not a merely moral Presence. 

Dr. Pusey proceeds to explains—in words probably meant for 
his own followers rather than for us—what he really did mean by 
his Declaration. He meant to affirm the Real Presence, only in such 
a way as to imply that he did not believe in any “ illusion to the senses 
as to that of which the senses are alone cognisant—the outward visi- 
ble sign.” And he says—as we anticipated he would say—that he 
inserted the words “commonly called” before Transubstantiation 
in his disclaimer of that doctrine, in order to guard himself against 
being supposed to deny it in any sense except that one which “ over- 
throws the nature of a Sacrament.” This is rather like holding it, 
and letting people think that he does not hold it. His letter seems 
meant to give some assurance that notwithstanding his recent de- 
claration, Dr. Pusey does not mean to deny the Catholic doctrine. 
What we have remarked is that he uses language from which people 
will justly consider that he does deny it. He does not really under- 
stand, we think, the doctrine of the Catholic schools, for no “ illusion 
to the senses” is supposed in the theory of St. Thomas.* But, as 
he speaks twice about “our English fears of illusion,” he must bear 
with us if we remind him that there is one particular form of illu- 
sion which Englishmen not only fear, but dislike :—that of language 
given as a pledge on a most solemn subject by which those who use 
it mean one thing and those to whom it is addressed are tolerably 
sure to understand another. 

* St. Thomas says (Opuse. 57, used by the Church for the Lessons on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi), ‘‘ Accidentia autem sine subjecto in eodem sub- 
sistunt, ut fides locum habeat, dum visibile invisibiliter sumitur alien& 


specie occultatum: et sensus a deceptione reddantur immunes, qui de acci- 
ibus judicant sibi notis.” 
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French Schemes for the Invasion of England. 


WE are surprised that no notice, as far as we know, has been taken 
by the English press of a remarkable series of articles on French 
schemes for the invasion of England which appeared in the Revue 
Contemporaine in the three first months of the present year. It was 
already known from some unpublished secret correspondence of Louis 
XV., which formed the subject of two articles in the same review in 
May and June 1865, that that monarch had collected a great quan- 
tity of information and advice “ to facilitate the execution of schemes 
in which circumstances might one day make it advisable to engage,” 
chiefly through agents whom he had employed to survey different 
parts both of the coast and of the interior of England. The writer of 
these two articles added, that “the king carefully preserved the notes 
and plans that he had collected;” that “the ministers of Louis X VI. 
who examined them declared that they contained information of the 
greatest importance for the invasion of England;” and that “in 
1793 these documents had been lost sight of, and their disappear- 
ance was deeply regretted.” Last December an English corre- 
spondent, who signed himself “ William P. Egerton,” and dated 
from Edinburgh, informed the editor that the missing documents, 
and a considerable number of others of the same kind, both of an 
earlier and of a later date, now formed part of a private collection to 
which he had access ; and proceeded to give an analysis of the most 
important of these papers, and to extract such portions of them as 
seemed particularly interesting. The whole collection fills sixty 
quarto volumes; some of them very bulky. They comprise four 
classes of schemes of invasion, drawn up during the reigns of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI.: schemes for the regular invasion of England 
on a grand scale; for partial descents on the coast, or on Jersey, 
Guernsey, the Isle of Wight, &c.; for the invasion of Ireland; and 
for seizing Jamaica or other English dependencies. Some of these 
documents are known to have been in the hands of the Directory in 
1797, and to have been studied by Bonaparte when planning his ex- 
pedition. Although it is generally understood that Bonaparte’s plan 
was no novelty, and that projects of the same kind were in favour in 
the reigns preceding the Revolution, few probably would have any 
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idea of the extent to which such projects had occupied the attention 
of the French during all the latter half of the last century. We 
have not any thing like the same amount of space at our command 
as that which the Revue Contemporaine affords to Mr. Egerton’s 
communications ; but we will try to give our readers some share in 
the fruits of his researches,—as far at least as the first of the four 
sets of documents just mentioned. 

The earliest of these plans seems to have been the one which, if 
it had been executed, would have been most likely to meet with com- 
plete success. It was drawn up in 1745 by Lally-Tolendal, with the 
help of Voltaire as secretary, and was selected by the’ French govern- 
ment from among a number of similar schemes as the most prac- 
ticable. The object of it was to land a large body of troops and a 
considerable quantity of ammunition on the south coast, to codperate 
with Prince Charles Edward, who, with the promise of assistance 
from France and Spain, had raised his standard in the Highlands in 
June, and in the course of five months had become master of nearly 
all Scotland and had advanced as far as Derby. The English Ca- 
tholics, and the adherents to the cause of the Stuarts in general, were 
ready to rise, but they were waiting for the news of the French land- 
ing. George II. with his best troops was in Germany, and very little 
preparation had been made to resist the invaders. Even the wind, 
which had so often repelled hostile armaments from the shores of 
England, was on this occasion on the enemy’s side. When all was 
ready for embarcation at Dunkerque and Calais, a strong gale set in 
from the s.s.£., and blew steadily for full seventy-two hours—from 
4 a.m. on the 31st of December until about the same time on the 
2d of January following. A despatch from Admiral Vernon to the 
Governor of Deal Castle, dated December 31st, contains the warning, 
“Tf the wind and weather continue as favourable to the descent of 
the enemy as they are at present, it will be impossible for me to 
prevent their landing.” A Jacobite refugee—Grant, Baron of Blair- 
findy—who was with the expedition, and very indignant that it did 
not start, was afterwards employed in making various investigations 
on the English side of the Channel, with a view to similar attempts ; 
and he reports that if the French army had landed, as Admiral 
Vernon expected, at Dungeness, it would have met with very little 
immediate opposition. The publication of the admiral’s despatch, 
with proclamations from the Deputy-Lieutenants of Kent, calling on 
the population to assemble en masse in defence of their country, had 
no other effect, if the baron’s informants told truth, than to cause « 
wholesale flight; and it was with difficulty that 200 rustics were got 
together, whose bearing was any thing but martial, This expe- 
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dition, however, never sailed ; and nothing came of all the prepara- 
tions, except the despatch of some trifling reinforcements to Scotland, 
which compromised France without doing the ruined prince any 
service. The Baron of Blairfindy—whose Mémoire, drawn up twenty- 
- nine years afterwards, is the only document in the collection describ- 
ing this scheme of 1745—throws all the blame of the failure on the 
cowardice of the officers, whom he represents as afflicted with a sort 
of sea-sickness on land, and dreading the passage of the Channel as 
if it were a voyage to America. Some hitch, it must be supposed, 
occurred besides the want of artillery-horses, which, he says, was 
made the excuse for delay; and when the wind changed, Admiral 
Vernon was more than a match for them. 

The next important document is dated Dresden, March Ist, 1756, 
and is entitled “ Ideas of a Frenchman on the necessity, feasibility, 
and results of an expedition against Great Britain.” A memorandum 
in the margin records that it was submitted on the 11th of October 
1793 to Citizen Ville, Minister of War along with Bouchotte, and 
copied by him for the use of the Committee of Public Safety. Its 
scheme was adopted by Bonaparte in all its main features in 1803, 
but on a larger scale. It professes itself to be modelled on the 
famous expedition of Charles XII. against Denmark in July 1700, 
Charles XII. had this material advantage over the French in 1756, 
that his squadron was supported by those of England and Holland, so 
that the Danes, according to their usual fortune in modern times, 
were heavily outnumbered; whereas the French squadron at Brest 
was now inferior to the English Channel fleet. The compiler of this 
scheme, however, enters into an elaborate calculation to show that, 
with the aid of the privateers from all the harbours from St. Malo to 
Boulogne, the French fleet would be sufficient to secure the landing 
of the expedition. He goes into great details with regard to all the 
practical difficulties of the disembarcation of the men, the horses, and 
the artillery. One of his proposals is for floating stables, each with 
stalls for twenty-five horses; a plan which was tried by Bonaparte, 
but afterwards laid aside in favour of another of providing for two 
horses in the middle of each gunboat. 

The celebrated Foucquet, Marshal of Belle-Isle, had throughout 
his life been fond of schemes for the invasion of England. When 
war broke out in 1757, he set himself with all the ardour of a young 
man, although seventy years old, to carry out his favourite idea. His 
first plan was to concentrate between Boulogne and Ambleteuse a num- 
ber of flat-bottomed boats sufficient for the transport of 50,000 men; 
and he thought that he had provided for their safety by a shore- 
battery of 100 guns, and by a number of sloops and gunboats, which 
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were to accompany them. This plan was discountenanced by most of 
the chief military and naval officers, and became a standing joke at 
Versailles. 

Several descents of English troops in Brittany and Normandy, 
in the last of which, at St. Cast, they were beaten off with some 
loss, stimulated the French Government to renewed efforts; and in 
the May of 1759 an expedition was prepared for in earnest, and 
committed to the charge of General Chevert, an able and distin- 
guished officer who had risen from the ranks, and whose epitaph 
afterwards told the world that “the only thing wanting, not to 
his honour, but to the instruction of others, was the. title of Marshal 
of France.” His plan had really some considerable chance of suecess 
from the novelty of it. All the English troops were then guarding 
the coast from the mouth of the Thames to Plymouth. The French, 
according to this plan, were to continue building and collecting flat- 
bottomed boats, as if to cross the Channel; and while these preparations 
occupied the enemy’s attention, and might even be useful for a diver- 
sion in the south when their real landing had taken effect, the expe- 
dition was to start from Brest, L’Orient,‘and Rochefort, apparently 
for America, make its way round Ireland and Scotland to the North 
Sea, refit at Ostend, and disembark at the mouth of the Blackwater, 
near Maldon, in Essex. The expeditionary force would find itself 
at once on an open country, and in two days’ march might ford 
the Lea, and take up an advantageous position between Barnet 
- and Enfield, while the English troops would have to make forced 
marches from distances of from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles. 
The execution of this scheme was prevented by the destruction of 
the Toulon squadron by Admiral Boscawen off Lagos on the 14th 
of August, and by that of Brest chiefly through its own precipitate 
retreat on the 20th of November, just after leaving harbour. This 
latter disastrous proceeding, inexplicable at the time, is accounted 
for. by another paper in the collection, which shows that after the 
death, or supposed death, of Ferdinand VI. of Spain, in August, 
it was confidently expected by the French Government that his suc- 
cessor would immediately declare war against England, and send 
a fleet to prevent the junction of Hawkes and Hardy with Anson; 
and that Chevert had decided, and had probably obtained orders 
to the French admiral to that effect, that no action should be risked 
before the approach of the Spanish fleet had been signalled. If the 
new king, Charles III., who was bitterly opposed to England, had 
arrived to take possession of the Spanish throne a few months sooner, 
or if Admiral Conflans had not been in such a hurry to obey orders 
as to run his own ships aground, this expedition might have suc- 
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ceeded in inflicting considerable damage on England. As things 
turned out, it was necessarily abandoned; and when Spaim did join 
France in 1761, the only result was to give England the opportunity 
of gaining some of the richest Spanish colonies, and to lead to terms 
of peace in 1763 which were humbling to both France and Spain. 

These cruel disappointments did not at all slacken the eager- 
ness .with which schemes of English invasion were framed. Only 
a few months after the failure of the expedition from Brest, another 
exiled Jacobite, Captain Goold, was sent by Chevert to collect in- 
formation in England that might be useful for new attempts. His 
report contains some curious particulars about the Jacobite party, 
whom he found mostly very indignant at the way in which their 
prince had been treated by the French Government, and ready to 
believe the insinuations assiduously repeated by the organs of the 
English Ministry of the rea! intentions of France. A great number 
of Jacobite clubs had been formed—one of which, consisting of 
twenty-five noblemen, admited Captain Goold to their meetings— 
with the twofold determination of assisting any invasion in which 
the prince himself took part, but of vigorously opposing any that 
lacked his presence. The plan recommended in this document se- 
lects, like the last, the coast of Essex, but prefers Walton, a little 
below Harwich, for the landing-place. An English officer told 
Captain Goold that this was the most convenient point of all the 
English coast for the disembarcation of troops; and on personal ex- 
amination of the place he agreed in that opinion. He found, more- 
over, that there were no defensive works there, and no apprehension 
of any attack in that direction. 

The peace of 1763 rather stimulated than abated the determi- 
nation of Louis XV. to pursue his favourite object. He urged it 
incessantly both on the Duc de Choiseul, his public, and the Comte 
de Broglie, his private, minister; and they both devoted themselves 
to schemes of invasion—the former until his disgrace in 1770, and 
the latter until his death, which was hastened by disappointment 
at the reception his advice met with, in 1783. Passing over a plan 
full of technicalities, drawn up by a French engineer named Bouchet 
in 1762, we may notice briefly a huge and complicated scheme, 
which was the result of a special commission given by the Duc de 
Choiseul to the Baron of Blairfindy already mentioned, to make 
fresh investigations in England. His secret instructions, which 
were sufficiently extensive, charged him more particularly “to ex- 
amine every spot where a landing could be effected, distinguishing 
such as would only admit of boats from those which could be ap- 
proached by large vessels, and to explain in detail every obstacle 
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that would have to be surmounted after landing in marching in 
each direction, the available resources of every district, the dispo- 
sitions of the population, their numbers, the arrangements necessary 
to keep them from rising,” &c. The baron seems to have worked 
with a will, and returned ta France in 1770 with the results of his 
labours in twelve great manuscript volumes, and without ever having 
been interfered with by policemen or other authorities during four 
years’ residence in England. ‘The disgrace of his patron prevented 
any immediate attention being paid to him; but on the accession of 
Louis XVI. he sent his work to Du Muy, the Minister of War, 
and received preferment. A few pages only of the original docu- 
ment are found in this collection; but there is a full summary of 
its contents, written by himself to the Marquis de Castries in 1780, 
and another analysis of it made previously by the general officer 
to whom Du Muy had submitted it for criticism. It contained the 
most minute details on the military topography of Kent, Essex, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Surrey, and great part of Ireland, and an abund- 
ance of information upon the financial and political state of Eng- 
land; but the only novelty in the plan itself was the attempt to 
combine the different projects that had been proposed before. Am- 
bleteuse was recommended as the chief point of embarcation; and 
it was insisted that a harbour for men-of-war should be first of 
all formed. The invading force was to land at ten different points, 
and converge on London by the different routes which the writer 
had surveyed and judged practicable. His critic, however, shows 
that on most of these the troops would have been exposed to great 
risks and disadvantages, and that the march from the coast of Sussex 
is the only part of the plan that deserves attention. 

The Comte de Broglie had been on his part no less assiduously 
at work, and the result of his labours was a far more consistent and 
important plan of operations. Mr. Egerton quotes much more ex- 
tensively than we can venture to do from what he considers with 
justice to be about the most valuable piece in the whole collection, 
and to be worth printing in extenso,—a quarto manuscript of 144 
pages, entitled “ Plan of war with England, drawn up by order of 
the late King, during the years 1763, ’64, ’65, and ’66, by the Comte 
de Broglie; recast and adapted to present circumstances, in order to 
be presented to his Majesty (Louis XVI.), to whom it was’ sent 
December 17, 1777.” Ségur, in a second edition (published in 1802) 
of some of the private papers found in the cabinet of Louis XVI. in 
1792— in one of which allusion is made to this work of the Count— 
says of it: “This treatise on the means of a successful invasion of 
England is not to be found in the office, and if it were, we should 
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not have published it. It is essential that the English should not 
know of it.” The Count was nearly sixty years old when he pre- 
pared this revised edition of his work; but the insurrection in 
America had roused him from despondency; and the news of the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga made him feel that France had 
no time to lose, if she meant to profit by the approaching triumph of 
the insurgent colony. He states in the introduction, after some 
account of his intimately confidential relations with Louis XV., and 
of that monarch’s eager desire to humble England, that it was in ~ 
1762, just before the conclusion of peace, that this work was begun ; 
and proceeds to justify the design, and to give some description of 
his own labours. 


He knew that the king kept the memory of England’s insults in 
his heart. The very peace that was made showed the pretensions of 
this power to the exclusive dominion of the sea; and in the execu- 
tion of the different articles she conducted herself with an arrogance 
that only too well revealed her intention of weakening France, and 
of attacking her again whenever she tried to recover her naval power. 
Never had it been more the part of wisdom to think of war while 
making peace. The experience of two unsuccessful naval wars and 
the sagacity of the late king had convinced him that all our reverses 
came chiefly from the English being always beforehand with us, 
while we had no regular system of attack. It was only necessary to 
contrast the resources of France with those of England, to make 
him see the immense superiority of the former, if they were only 
properly prepared and employed, and the advantage that France 
must have in attacking her rival hand to hand, instead of exhausting 
herself in distant and partial expeditions. These considerations 
led him to embrace with ardour the scheme of an invasion of Eng- 
land, as the first blow to be struck at the. beginning of a new war, 
and the only thing that could efface the sorrow felt at the peace that 
was being concluded. This work, approved by the late king, was 
carried on in the midst of the obstacles that resulted not only from 
its inherent difficulty, but from the profound secrecy that was to be 
observed ; for even the minister was not to know any thing about it. 
It was effected with as much activity as care; not as such things are 
usually done, in the closet and on the strength of uncertain infor- 
mation, but on the ground and with the most exact calculations. 
Able officers were sent to England; they inquired into the possi- 
bilities of landing, the landing-places, the means of subsistence, 
marching-ground, encampments, positions, and all possible military 
operations until London was reached. In combination with them, we 
considered on our own shores the resources we had for the execution 
of the scheme, the places where our troops must assemble, the ports 
for embarcation, the number of vessels that each could send out, the 
equipment of these vessels, the artillery, ammunition, provisions, 
number and kinds of forces that would be necessary—every thing 
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even to the calculation of seasons, winds, and tides, entered into the 
plan ; and it was accompanied with maps, lists of expenses, and other 
documents sufficient to make success in the highest degree probable. 
The Count did not confine himself to these considerations; he con- 
nected this main expedition with diversions to be effected at the same 
time both by ourselves and by Spain. He pointed out the measures 
that ought to be taken secretly and imperceptibly.during peace, in 
order to put ourselves in a position to strike this great blow suddenly 
as soon as war should break out. He proposed to prepare for it 
abroad by a course of diplomacy which should gradually undermine 
the credit of England in the north and with the great continental 
powers. Lastly, the catastrophe which England is now experiencing 
in the revolt of her colonies, and the war between her and France 
which must in all probability be the result, were predicted, and were 
shown to mark the moment when this great scheme might be carried 
into execution. 


It was not part of the Count’s plan to employ French and 
Spanish troops in the same operations; he wished them to act in 
concert, but not together; and speaks very forcibly of the evils aris- 
ing from the combination of heterogeneous elements in the same 
army—evils that, as we know, taxed to the uttermost the skill of the 
Duke of Wellington, and that reappeared in the Crimea, and last 
year in Bohemia. . According to this plan the Spanish were to land 
in Ireland or near Bristol, and were to attack Gibraltar and Jamaica 
by way of diversion; while the main enterprise was to be left to 
France, which was also to threaten Minorca. The defence of the 
coasts of France and Spain is passed over lightly, as involving no 
difficulty ; that of their colonies, on the contrary, is considered im- 
possible; they might be well sacrificed, and would be recovered with 
interest by the success of the invasion. The body of the work is 
divided into two chief sections—the one political, the other military. 
In the first part the author gives various proofs of his sagacity. 
Although England had then given no sign of yielding, he pro- 
nounces that the subjugation of her colonists was quite impossible, 
and that if she had had sense, she would have effected an accommo- 
dation with them at once, and have employed Lord Howe’s army in 
the conquest of the French and Spanish dependencies, which were 
then incapable of resistance. He predicts that a treaty between 
France and the insurgents would be necessarily the beginning of war, 
—which it was; and that if the English committed the fault of not 
attacking first, and the still more enormous one of engaging in a 
fourth campaign in America, and if the treaty was made soon— 
which it was within six weeks of the date of this, document—the 
advantage would be greatly on the side of France. Still more re- 
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markable is the following prediction: “The power of nations has 
well-marked stages, and theirs” (that of the Anglo- Americans) “is in 
its infancy; it may yet take giant’s strides. Perhaps one day the 
Antilles will be reckoned among their dependencies, and the estab- 
lishment of this new power will revolutionise the commerce and 
politics of Europe.” 

The second part of the work is subdivided into several sections : 
“1st, Measures to be taken in the various contingencies that may arise 
if England acts on the offensive; 2d, on the opposite supposition, 
the advantages of an immediate invasion, and full details of the 
scheme drawn up by order of the late king ; 3d, the insufficiency of 
our present military resources for the accomplishment of this great 
design, and the means of making full provision for it.” We must 
limit our attention to the second of these three. It contains, before 
giving the actual plan of operations, much clear and forcible argu- 
ment on such subjects as the inexpediency of all partial and desultory 
attacks, the comparative costliness and uselessness of long wars, the 
immense importance of being thoroughly well prepared before striking 
a blow, and then striking it with one’s whole strength and of sacri- 
ficing all lower objects to the realisation of the one great end, &c. 
Napoleon’s campaigns are in several respects a practical commentary on 
De Broglie’s reasonings ; and since his time, some of the admonitions 
here given to the French upon the waste of money, time, and men that 
results from not being prepared for war in time of peace and from 
not being prepared from the first with a plan of proper magnitude in 
time of war, would perhaps be more applicable to ourselves than to 
them. The great thing therefore insisted on in the scheme before 
us was to strike a quick and decisive blow; and this the author tries 
to prove, both by positive reasoning and by the elimination of all the 
other schemes, could only be effected by landing 60,000 men on the 
coast of Sussex, and marching them up at once to London, Any 
attack on a much smaller scale would only irritate and not subdue. 
If the English lost Portsmouth or Plymouth, they would not submit 
at all the sooner ; whereas if London were taken, they could not hold 
out long. The only real obstacle to a descent, either on the large 
scale now proposed or on a smaller, was the necessity of first fighting 
a naval battle in which the enemy should be forced to retire, or at least 
be so shattered, even if victorious, as to be obliged to refit and leave 
time for the transports to land their burdens; and this obstacle would 
be still greater if the expedition was on a small scale, because then it 
would be necessary to have a naval force to cover the return as well 
as the invasion; whereas when all England was at the feet of the 
French, the latter would be well contented to have lost their own 
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fleet, and would return in triumph in the ships of their rivals. The 
first thing was to concentrate the whole navy at Brest, and to keep 
it till all was ready in the harbour and in the river behind, without 
exposing it to the daring assaults of the English. For the expe- 
dition itself, and for the feints in other directions, France could raise 
50 men-of-war, 30 frigates, and 73,000 men; and Spain, for the 
invasion of Ireland and attacks on the English dependencies, would 
-contribute 42 men-of-war, 28 frigates, and 47,000 men. To have 
the least chance of resisting the combined operations, England would 
" require 100 men-of-war besides frigates, and 72,000 men. But ifshe 
persisted in carrying on the war in America, she would hardly have 
sailors enough left for 50 or 60 men-of-war, nor more than 15,000 
regular soldiers and 30,000 militia for the defence of her own terri- 
tory; and if she were wise enough to recall all her forces from 
America, even then they would be insufficient, and would, moreover, 
arrive too late. If war broke out, as De Broglie sagaciously ex- 
pected, in the spring, the expedition ought to be ready in October, 
which was the best time of the year to attempt it, on account of the 
winds then prevailing and the greater abundance of provisions to be 
found in the country, and because there were generally fewest Eng- 
lish sailors at home at that season. or some time before, the greatest 
pains would be taken to make it understood even in France that the 
scheme was laid aside, and that it was intended instead to succour the 
colonies and push the sieges of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. Orders, 
to be secretly revoked at the last moment, would be sent to part of 
the fleet at Brest to get ready for the West Indies, and to another 
squadron to victual for six months for Havannah, and it would be 
announced that the rest of the fleet was going to Cadiz and Ferrol, to 
drive the English from the Mediterranean. If England fell into the 
trap, and sent away any considerable portion of the Channel fleet, the 
invasion might be made without the hazard of a naval engagement. 
If she did not, Spain would become mistress of the American sea and 
perhaps of Gibraltar, and a blow might be struck in the West Indies 
which would crown the grand expedition if it succeeded, and compen- 
sate for the disappointment in the improbable case of the engagement 
in the Channel issuing in a defeat. The expedition was in no case to 
start until, one way or the other, the passage was clear. The naval 
force which was to clear the way and protect the landing was to con- 
sist of 40 ships of the line and 20 frigates, with corvettes, sloops, 
&c. in proportion, from Brest, and 6 frigates from Dunkerque. The 
invading force was to consist of 52,000 of the line, 25,000 chasseurs, 
3000 cavalry (half of them mounted), and 2500 artillery. They were 
to be conveyed from nine different ports in 590 transports of 150 tons 
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average burden, and to form four divisions, which were to land at Rye, 
Winchelsea, Hastings, and Pevensea respectively.* As soon as the 
Channel was clear the fleet would give the signal, which would be 
repeated by telegraph stations to the nine starting points. Hence- 
forth all would be easy enough, and we cannot wonder that the Count 
was bitterly disappointed at the timidity which shrank from realising 
his expectations. Here is part of the programme: 


The grenadiers and chasseurs of each division will land first at’ 
the different points indicated, under cover of the artillery of the ships . 
and gunboats. Each soldier will have at least sixty rounds of ammu- 
nition and two spare flints. There will be two engineers and twenty 
carpenters to the advanced guard of each division, with six shallops 
carrying tools and everything necessary for throwing up intrench- 
ments and establishing communications immediately upon landing. 
Each advanced guard will’ have three pieces of artillery. If there 
are too many of the enemy’s troops at one of the points of disembar- 
cation, the ships and gunboats will keep up a heavy fire until night, 
with every appearance of the attempt being continued; and then, 
while the fire is still maintained, our troops will land at a point to 
the right or left where we have already succeeded. But as in all 
that range of coast there is not a single fort or battery capable of 
holding out agaist the fire of a man-of-war, and the English will 
have been forced by the great number of our feints to scatter their 
forces, it may be presumed that the landing will be effected without 
much difficulty. As soon as the grenadiers and chasseurs are on 
shore, the hussars and dragoons will follow, and after a few hours’ 
rest pass to the front. The infantry will land with their tents and 
camp-kettles ; the cavalry with their saddles, bridles, and boots. .. . 
Each division will move a little forward and wait for orders. Parties 
will be sent in every direction to reconnoitre, and to discover and cut 
off or disperse the small bodies of troops that the enemy may have in 
the neighbourhood. They will seize some heads of families and some 
mayors and chief magistrates, who will be made to answer with their 
lives for the submission of their respective districts, and for a regular 
supply of contributions, 


The army is then safely marched up to London by eight stages, 
which are given in full detail and with very exact topographical know- 
ledge, although there are some queer spellings of names, e.g. Plaim- 
ville for Plimwell, and Jevenvarks for Sevenoaks. The first day the 
four great divisions remain in camp; the advanced guard of the first 
marches from Rye to Northiam on the Rother, and pushes on its light 
troops to Tenterden and Cranbrook; the advanced guards of the 
second and third divisions march from Winchelsea and Hastings to 


* Winchelsea and Pevensea, both which are now high and dry, were 
then really ports, and Winchelsea a respectable town. 
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Battle, and their light troops to Salchurst; and the advanced guard 
of the fourth division marches from Pevensea to Hellingley, and sends 
a detachment to occupy Lewes and watch the coast. Three routes 
are then followed, the first and second divisions coming up to where 
the advanced guard of the first division rested the night before, and 
the third and fourth divisions occupying the posts .of the second and 
third advanced guards. Speaking roughly, the lines of march are: 

Northiam, Cranbrook, the river Beult, Maidstone, West Malling, 
Footscray, Dartford, London. 

Battle, Salchurst, Lamberhurst, Tunbridge, Sevenoaks, Farn- 
borough, Lewisham, London. 

Hellingley, Mayfield, Hanover Hall, East Grinstead, Bletchingley, 
Croydon, Dulwich, London. 

On the eighth day the whole army is in position from Deptford 
to Battersea, and London at its mercy. An entrenched camp of 
12,000 men is to be left to keep the metropolis in order; the rest 
will move towards Windsor, and send off detachments to take pos- 
session of Oxford, Gloucester, &c., and cut off troops coming from 
Dover, Portsmouth, and Plymouth; while the main body, now reduced 
to 13,000 men, will be posted on the Isis and the Cherwell. The 
Bank, the Royal Exchange, the Tower, and the establishments of all 
the leading bankers and merchants in London, &c., will have been 
seized and their resources confiscated, and the chief part of England 
will be occupied in the course of a few weeks ; and supposing all this 
effected, we should agree with the author’s conclusion: “ By this 
time we shall be in a position to dictate peace on our own terms.” 

It is suggestive to think that these arrangements for plundering 
London, and for shooting by the way any quiet country gentleman 
or worthy town-councillor whose neighbours did not bring in pro- 
visions fast enough, were all made while the two countries were at 
peace, and the French ambassador in London was drinking the king’s 
health, and reciprocating cordial assurances of delight in the friendly 
relations of his own master with the English crown. The expense of 
the invasion is calculated at seventy millions of francs—more than 
two millions and a half of pounds sterling ; and it is intimated that 
it would be returned with usurious interest by the vanquished. There 
is a curious indication of the creeping in already of revolutionary 
ideas in the suggestion from the secret agent of Louis XV. in the 
most arbitrary despotism, that if the Spanish, who were to make 
a diversion on the coast of Ireland while the French landed in Sussex, 
succeeded in the attempt, the offer should be made to the Irish of 
the erection of an independent republic under the protection of 
France and Spain. 

If the advice of De Broglie had been fully acted upon, although 
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we can scarcely admit that every thing would have passed off as’ 
smoothly as he expected, or that the inhabitants of London would 
have been perfectly submissive to their 12,000 guards, we can hardly 
doubt that the landing of a large body of troops would have seri- 
ously embarrassed and crippled England for a time. The author 
of one of the later schemes reports a conyersation that he had with 
Lady Rivers, a cousin of Lord Chatham, in 1779, when an expedi- 
tion was expected, and did really take place, but on too reduced 
a scale to do much mischief, in which she is represented as saying : 
“Your plan of invasion having been seriously determined on, and 
perhaps at this moment already executed, makes concealment use- 
less. England is ruined. As soon as you haye reached our shores, 
the despondency of this nation will be as excessive as its former 
security. Our Government has no troops to oppose you with; pay- 
ments will be suspended; bankruptcy is certain.” And much more 
to the same effect; exaggerated, no doubt, because Lord Chatham’s 
opponents were in power, but not without some foundation. De 
Broglie was not a favourite with Louis XVLI., and still less with the 
queen. Many private interests, as he hints more than once, were 
strongly opposed to the system of concentration which he so judi- 
ciously advocated. But, above all, the financial difficulties of France, 
which had been growing more and more alarming from the time of 
Louis XIV., and were even now opening the abyss into which in a 
few years France was destined to descend, prevented the realisation 
of any grand scheme. Many of De Broglie’s ideas were adopted, 
and with much temporary advantage to the French navy. But 
the expedition of 1779 ended in an anchorage off Plymouth and the 
capture of one or two vessels, and roused the English Government 
to take such defensive measures that no subsequent scheme up to 
Bonaparte’s time seems to have had much chance. Schemes, how- 
ever, continued to be drawn up and presented, even in greater num- 
bers and in more rapid succession than before. We may perhaps 
give them a brief notice hereafter. 


| 


Che Home of Madame Ronise. 


—_9 


Tue life of Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV., by the Abbé 
Proyard, published at Brussels in the year 1793, and translated and 
published in England in 1807, is an intensely interesting book, well 
known, I have been told, to the older generation of Catholics, espe- 
cially in Ireland; but I have never seen any reprint, and: I doubt 
whether it exists in a more modern English dress than that of the 
old-fashioned edition “ printed for the translator,’ and sold by J. 
Easton, of the High-street, Salisbury, and dedicated to Mary Chris- 
tina Lady Arundell. The book was lent to me by a Catholic friend 
many years before I had myself the happiness of being received into 
the Church, but it then made a deep, ineffaceable impression on my 
imagination, being the first picture ever brought before me of the 
beauty of a life of complete abnegation. 

It happened in the year 1864 that, being in Paris, I was invited 
to attend a wedding in the town of St. Denis. The bridal party com- 
prised some of my most intimate friends in F'rance—all Catholics. 
I found the ceremony was to take place, not in the famous abbaye, 
which was and still is under repair, but in one of the parish churches, 
which had been at one time the chapel of the Carmelite Convent. 
Remembering whose memory was so vividly associated with the spot, 
I asked if any part of the convent yet stood; and was informed that 
the whole building existed as heretofore, but was converted into a 
barrack. And, in fact, as we walked up the steps of the church, we 
saw soldiers’ heads looking from the many windows of an old-fashioned 
building on the right hand, Entrance was of course impossible, and 
I had to content myself with looking at the large wooden door which 
once led from the chapel into the adjacent house. 

But about a month ago, happening to pass a night at St. Denis, 
before leaving for Boulogne by a midday train, I went into the 
church in the morning, drawn thither, rather than to the abbaye, 
by the inexplicable attraction of Madame Louise. As I went up the 
steps, which are very numerous (for a reason afterwards to be ex- 
plained, I noticed that the barrack was full of workmen, that some 
of the windows were unsashed, and the whole in a state of evident 
change. In the church, which was nearly empty, I observed a tablet 
of black marble let into the wall above an official pew. I found it 
was to the memory of the Carmelite princess; and had a little post- 
script engraved at the end (down in the corner), to say that some 
one had saved this tablet in 1793, and that it had again been put up 
in 1817, when Madame Louise’s nephew, Louis X VIIL., was restored 
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to the throne of his fathers. The inscription stated that her corpse 
had been interred in the chapter of the monastery. This made me 
determine to see something of the building if possible, in spite of the 
masons and carpenters who held it in temporary possession. I went 
down several steps at the side of the church to a sort of ante-cham- 
ber of the sacristy, and in a little court adjoining saw three gentle- 
men busy over plans and drawings, and pointing to various parts of 
the masonry. They appeared to be surveyors, and I mustered courage 
to inquire of one of them which part of the edifice had been the home 
for so many years of the saintly and royal nun. Upon this the 
gentleman, who was elderly and gray-haired, went into a polite and 
benevolent ecstasy at the vivid interest displayed by an English Ca- 
tholic in his country-woman ; said that the whole block of buildings 
(which was truly immense) had been the Carmelite Convent, that it 
was now undergoing repairs, and that he would give instructions to 
one of his clerks to take me over it. This offer I gratefully accepted, 
and he then took me through the square in front of the church to 
an adjoining street, where opened the great gates and external court 
of the convent. The gates stood open, and the court was full of masons, 
blocks of stone, planks of wood, ladders, tools, and heaps of white dust. 
Here he handed me over to a bright lad of seventeen, who accepted 
the commission with gallant politeness, and took me into the interior 
of the vast house, through courts and cloisters, upstairs and down- 
stairs, and over floors where half the planks were removed, talking 
volubly all the while about the past times of the convent, and with 
an enthusiasm for Madame Louise which I was rather astonished to 
find in one of his graceless age! He trotted me over a variety of 
abysses, regardless of my long years of seniority, and accepted my 
enthusiasm, expressed in doubtful French, as entirely due to the 
place and the occasion, and the proper complement to his own. 

It was in April 1770 that the Princess Louise, who had cherished 
since her early youth a secret longing to enter the religious life, 
went to the Carmelite Convent of St. Denis. The king, her father, 
whose youngest and perhaps favourite child she was, had given 
his permission in a letter so tender and touching that one feels in 
the reading it what a strange mixture was the man and the monarch, 
who, blessed with a saintly wife and the best of sons and daughters, 
certainly loved and respected them with all that was good in his 
nature, and yet could not refrain from degrading vices, nor find 
strength in the pious emotions, of which he really appears to have 
been strongly susceptible, against weakness which held him up to 
public contempt. 

We are told that, at the appointed day and hour, Madame Louise 
arrived at the Carmelites of St. Denis, accompanied by few persons. 
“The Superior received her at the outward gate, whilst the nuns, 
just informed of her coming, disposed themselves to receive her at the 
enclosure-door. She attended Mass in their chapel, which was in the 
interior of the house, and under that now used as a parish church; 
and after Mass, while Princess Louise stayed before the Blessed Sa- 
crament, the Superior, as it was agreed, assembled the community in 
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- the parlour, and without having prepared them in the least for such 
a piece of news, he (the Abbé Bertin) told them that the princess 
who had just entered their house was no more to leave it, and that 
she was come only to be a Teresian.” 

This convent was at the time in such distress, that means no 
longer existed for providing the necessaries of life. The nuns “had 
for several years past made the most severe reductions in their diet, 
already very frugal and scanty; they no longer drank any wine in 
the refectory; they ate but very little fish, and bought but the 
cheapest provisions ; but notwithstanding their severe plan of eco- 
nomy, notwithstanding the generous assistance of Abbé Bertin and 
other charitable clergymen, the community, greatly involved in debt, 
could not satisfy their creditors. One day, the baker, for want of 
payment, refused to supply them with bread any longer; another 
time, a creditor signified to them a seizure of their revenues: in 
short, every day was marked by some fresh perplexity of distress ; 
and the suppression of the house, which the nuns dreaded as their 
greatest misfortune, seemed unavoidable. The princess chose this 
house, which she did not know in the least, because she was informed 
that it was a very poor and regular community; and on this account 
she preferred it before all, avoiding the Convent of the Rue de Grenelle 
in Paris precisely because she was attached to it and particularly 
acquainted with several of its nuns. “She also feared that, being 
situated in the capital, a residence there would expose her to re- 
ceive many visits prejudicial to the spirit of solitude and retirement. 
Above all, it occurred to her mind that as they fired the guns as 
often as the king came to Paris, the noise would become for herself 
and her community an occasion of distraction at every visit the king 
would please to pay her.” At the same time, her dutiful tenderness 
suggested a fear “ whether the king would not have some repugnance 
to visit her in a place so near the grave of the kings of France; but 
as soon as this prince had assured her that he would see her there 
with as much pleasure as any where else, she instantly took her re- 
solution to go to St. Denis.” 

As crossed the threshold with my young guide, it seemed as if 
I were coming into the immediate presence of one so long familiar 
to my imagination. The memory of a holy life is an impregnating 
perfume which years have no power to destroy. 

The chief part of the building runs round a large court with 
cloisters. It is an old-fashioned, many-windowed corps-de-bdtiment— 
such as meets the eye at every turn in Belgian towns and in the 
more provincial parts of France. In the pillars of the cloisters, and 
in the inner walls, were several deep holes, from which the workmen 
had extracted metal hearts, each containing the real heart of some 
pious friend to the order. These would of course be restored, and I 
hope to the same niches; but I am sorry to say they were tempo- 
rarily laid in a corner of tlie floor of the ancient oratory without 
sufficient protection from desecrating curiosity. The heart-shaped 
metal boxes were engraved with the name and titles of the dead, and 
a small tablet or plaque had been affixed to the wall outside each 
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niche. Some of these inscriptions bore the names of Carmelite sisters ; 
others of great people of the world. I noticed particularly those of 
M. and Madame de Pomponne, dated 1745, and therefore the im- 
mediate descendants of Madame de Sévigné’s friend, so frequently 
referred to in her letters. 

In the oratory—a low vaulted apartment, looking out on a court 
where was once the convent garden—the walls were covered with 
half-effaced frescoes, representing the different occupations of the 
Carmelite day ; and on the ceiling, painted to represent the sky, were 
little birds flying. Close to the oratory the workmen had dug deep 
down to the foundation of a small square apartment, probably another 
chapel, and they had laid bare the coffin of a sister : in several places 
the pavement was composed of funeral stones. 

Then I was taken to the parlour, the kitchen, the salle where the 
meditations were made. They were then empty, dusty, turned, as 
we should say, “ upside down;” planks out of floors and ceilings, 
windows unglazed,—all the signs of active repair in progress. But 
in every one of these chambers dwelt the sweet and holy presence of 
the dead. It was in the kitchen that Madame Louise insisted on 
the meanest household drudgery, and that the king went with her to 
see supper cooked, and found to his surprise that the fire was only 
lighted an hour beforehand. “ But as the Princess Louise assured 
him that she enjoyed better health than at Versailles, he concluded 
from thence that very likely the cold kitchen of the Carmelites was 
the most wholesome to her.” It was in the refectory that she found 
herself to “have scruples at feeling so much pleasure in eating only 
beans and carrots,” because her health, which had always been deli- 
cate amidst the fatiguing splendours of Versailles, actually improved 
amidst the rigours of Carmelite discipline. It was in the parlour 
that she consented to receive such visits as she could turn to profit 
for God; that she received a gentleman who had fallen into dis- 
grace, and spoke to him “ in so moving and Christian a manner, that 
when he left the monastery he cried out, ‘I have forgotten all my 
misfortunes, since a holy princess has taught me so well how to sup- 
port them profitably.’ ” 

I was next taken up to see the long dortoirs, but was told that 
Madame Louise had occupied a room which was now cut off from the 
rest of the building, and incorporated in an adjoining house, but that 
this room would eventually be restored to the rest of the convent; and 
then, with some difficulty, for the floors were in a dangerous state, 
and my young guide had to lay a plank across the open beams, I 
was taken into the infirmary where Madame Louise died. A week 
before my visit its state had been unchanged; but the under part of 
the floor was rotten, and the inlaid parquet had been taken up, and 
th grille of enclosure removed. The boy showed me where it had 
stood, fencing off the door through which the priest had entered 
to give her the last Sacraments. When the repairs are executed, 
every thing is to be replaced. Only the old-fashioned window yet 
remains untouched. I went up to and opened it; it looks across 
a small court to the wall of the present church. I thought of the 
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“few days before her death, when she yielded to the entreaties of 
her sisters, and consented to sleep in the infirmary, and to break the 
abstinence prescribed by the rule; as for the rest, she followed as 
usual all the common exercises of the house.” How, Thursday the 
20th of December, she went to Mass and communicated, but had 
much difficulty to return from the choir; nevertheless, in the evening 
she still would take her recreation with the nuns ;‘and on Friday she 
passed the morning of the day as usual, and omitted none of her 
usual exercises of piety, but could no longer attend the recreation. 
It was on this day that she wrote a letter “to the king, my lord 
and nephew, to be sent to him after my death.” 

On the Saturday she “still took courage to get up,” but could 
not go to the choir. On that day she recited her whole office, and 
she saw all her nuns as usual, and “ answered all of them in words 
of wonderful edification and meekness.” At seven o’clock that even- 
ing she invited the nuns who attended her “to recite with her the 
Litanies of our Blessed Lady.” At eight she inquired if the hour of 
strict silence had not struck ; having been answered in the affirmative, 
“Why did you not let me know it?” said she. “To be sick is not 
a privilege to break silence.” 

She lived eight hours longer; it was on the 23d of December, at 
half-past four in the morning, that she passed away. Some are yet. 
living who were infants then, for it is not quite eighty years ago. 
But what a different world is this we inhabit! As I stood with my 
hand on the hinge of that old French window, it seemed to me as if 
I stood within a sanctuary of the past, and were looking outwards 
into the ever-moving present. Yet this was a delusion; for the 
faith of Catholics and the rule of the Carmelite remain where they 
were—a sure refuge in a world of change. 

It remains to be told that Madame Louise was buried in the 
ancient chapel within the house, with a tombstone built into the wall, 
and a niche where a lamp burnt perpetually. Traces of these yet 
remain; but when the new church was built (it was begun by 
Louis XVI., and raised above part of the old chapel, which accounts 
for the great flight of steps that have to be mounted from the 
Place), her coffin was removed to some vault constructed for it in con- 
nection with the later edifice. And now to what new inhabitants 
is this repaired convent to be given over? Are all the changes 
I have mentioned made for the benefit of schoolboys, or schoolgirls, 
or hospital patients, or a regiment of zouaves, or a company of gen- 
darmes? None of these. It is the Carmelite Sisters, who, after 
long years of absence, are coming to take possession of their home 
again. It is to be finished and refitted for them in eight months; 
and then the old order will be restored, the old prayers will resound 
once more, and the memory of Madame Louise will be honoured in 
the house where she so long dwelt. 
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Mansy will be shocked to learn that at this late age of the world 
there exist men who not only call themselves soldier monks, but even 
act as such; who live in the midst of society and take their share like 
others in the business of life, while bound by the vows of religion—in 
the world, but not of it. Nor do the men of whom we speak con- 
ceal their real character behind a mask of dissimulation while work- 
ing silently and tortuously for some secret end. On the contrary, 
their profession and their objects are blazoned forth in the sight of 
all, and the mixed manner of their life is not assumed to meet an ac- 
cidental want, but is a condition essential to the work which is the 
object of their being. What that work is, and in what manner it is 
carried on, is strikingly exhibited in a book now before us,* which 
details the life of perhaps the most illustrious follower in these later 
days of this high and holy calling. This is the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian of Este, whom the world would certainly proclaim a 
most practical philanthropist were it not for the animating spirit of 
religion which pervaded all his acts of charity—whom it can hardly 
avoid praising in spite of that spirit. 

Born in 1782, he was the third son of Ferdinand of Lorraine, 
the youngest son of Maria Theresa, who, by his marriage with Maria 
Beatrix of Este, had become the ruling Duke of Modena while still 
remaining an Austrian archduke. The latter dignity descended to 
his sons; and while the eldest succeeded to the ducal crown, the 
three youngest devoted themselves to the service of the empire. The 
education which these young princes received was earnestly religious, 
and left its mark on their souls during the whole course of their life. 
A chateau of their father’s at Monza was fitted up to receive them; 
and masters, selected with the utmost care, instructed them in all that 
their rank and prospects required them to know. But evil days for 
the Houses of Hapsburg and of Este were at hand. The French 
revolutionary army burst into Italy and drove the princes of Modena 
to seek safety across the Alps; nor even there could they rest long. 


* Vie de Maximilien d@’ Este, Archiduc d’Autriche, Prince Royal de Hon- 
grie et de Bohéme, Grand-Maitre de l’Ordre Teutonique, mort le premier 
juin 1863. D’aprés la Biographie de ce Prince publiée en Allemand par le 
R. P. Stoeger, 8.J., par J. M.S. Daurignac. Paris, 1867, 
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As soon as they were capable of bearing arms, the necessities of their 
country summoned them to its service. Ferdinand, the second 
brother, was the first in the field. He went off to begin his military 
career under his cousin, the great Archduke Charles; and after his 
first battle wrote to his mother that he had gone into action making 
an act of contrition; a practice, he added, which the commander-in- 
chief had specially counselled him never to omit. Maximilian’s turn 
was to come next; but before it came another event took place which 
gave a tone to every other action of his life. This was his entrance 
into the Teutonic order.* His uncle, the Archduke Maximilian- 
Francis, grandmaster of this order, thinking that the acquisition of 
his nephew as a member would be greatly to its advantage, proposed 
the scheme to Maximilian. The young prince replied that he would 
consider the matter before God; and after duly praying for light 
and guidance signified his desire to be admitted as a knight. His 
search to know the will of Heaven was no pretence. Before he had 
pronounced his vows, the grandmaster died, leaving him a large in- 
heritance. It was suggested to Maximilian that as this event quite 
changed his position in the world, making him as it did the richest 
member of his family, it might be well to reconsider his vocation, and 
see whether he might not do more good by remaining out of the 
religious state. He again replied that he would pray for light from 
Heaven, and after prayer remained only more determined to persevere 
in the state he had chosen. Many years later his eldest brother, 
Francis, then Duke of Modena, fearing the extinction of the family, 
urged Maximilian to apply for a dispensation that might enable him 
to marry. Again Maximilian replied that he would consider the 
matter in prayer, and again he remained firm in his first resolve. 
With such dispositions he entered the order in 1801, and, after a 
lengthened novitiate, bound himself for ever to its institute in 1804. 
It was in the church of the knights at Vienna that he went through 
the solemn and symbolic ceremony of admission. The pall which 
covered him whilst he pronounced the vows of poverty, chastity, and 


* The order of Teutonic Knights, founded at St. Jean d’Acre in the 
twelfth century by Frederick of Swabia, for objects identical with those of 
the Knights of St. John (better known in late years as Knights of Malta), 
had, after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Saracens, transferred its chief 
seat to Germany, where it flourished much, and acquired territories that 
exalted it to the rank of a sovereign power. In the sixteenth century its then 
grandmaster, the Elector of Brandenburg, by his apostasy, which was imi- 
tated by a large portion of the knights, inflicted on the order a severe blow. 
It however continued to exist, though with gradually decreasing numbers, 
in Austria, Hungary, and other Catholic States. Napoleon decreed its sup- 
pression in 1809; but, as will be seen from this sketch, it still survives. 
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obedience, spoke of the death in life those vows involved; and the 
active duties of his new career were no less clearly signified by the 
consecrated sword solemnly girded on him, and afterwards drawn by 
him from its sheath while the Gospel was read, and held aloft from 


: that time till the end of the Mass. Maximilian was far from looking 
j on all this as mere show, or on his new career as an empty name. He 
b) formed a clear and definite idea of the obligations thus contracted. 


} What he conceived them to be, a letter written by him at a later 
period to his eldest brother will serve to show. “I have a double 
; work to do,” he said; “‘ I have to combat the enemies of the Church 
[| and of social order, and I have to practise charity;” words which 
: give the keynote to his whole life. To attain the fulfilment of the 
first part of the duty thus laid down, he held no means so effectual 
ti as the earnest service of his country; for “on the fate of the empire,” 
he once wrote, “depends, I believe, the fate of Europe, perhaps that 
of the civilised world.” The combat he spoke of was not to be 
carried on only or even principally with the arms of the soldier, 
though in the case of his country these were by no means to be 
neglected; his fortune and his intellect were to be devoted to the 
if work, and we shall presently see how he, in fact, devoted them. Here 
| we will only remark, that the condition of a Teutonic knight fitted 
| him in no ordinary degree for the task it imposed. Vowed to poverty, 
he was to consider himself as but the agent for God’s glory in the 
employment of all worldly things—using them as though he used 
— them not; and the vow of chastity, by depriving him of the possible 
care of a family and the duties such care involves, left him absolute 
master both of himself and of his princely fortune. 
The time for action soon came. In 1805 Maximilian was sum- 
moned to take service in Italy under the Archduke Charles, and dis- 
| tinguished himself alike for the gallantry of his deeds and for his 
modesty in their recital. On a critical occasion he was also in- 
trusted with the important task of obtaining for the ill-provided 
army the stores which were as slow to come as they were urgently 
: required; a task which he executed with promptitude and vigour. 
| In 1807 he was put in command of the artillery (always his favourite 
a arm), and shortly after was despatched with his brother Ferdinand 
| to organise the Landwehr of Upper and Lower Austria. In 1809 4 
: he was honoured by having the defence of the capital intrusted to 
! him; but on painfully short notice and with painfully small means. 
| He could not hold the city beyond the seoond day, but, contrary to 
i, expectation, he saved his army. He was next sent to Transylvania, 
where he continued laboriously to form an indocile Landwehr, till the 
| armistice of Znaym, by causing a cessation of the war, deprived him 
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of active occupation and recalled him to Vienna, there to await with 
humble hopefulness the arrival of better days; for these he did not 
cease to pray, and so confidently, through trust in God, did he anti- 
cipate their coming, that when at last they came Metternich compli- 
mented him as a prophet. " Yet he did not rest satisfied with pray- 
ing: he prepared himself by assiduous study, chiefly artillery studies, 
for the part which he might later have to play. When the Russian 
campaign had broken the power of Napoleon, and Austria hastened 
to throw off his hated yoke, Maximilian was at his post. No com- 
mand was offered him;* he therefore took service as a volunteer in 
Italy under Marshal Nugent, and had the happiness of aiding in the 
restoration of his brother (their father had died some years before) 
to the government of Modena. This prince reigned as Francis the 
Fourth. In 1815 Maximilian had the command of a division of 
cavalry in the army destined to operate against France. Their route 
lay through a tract of late years often harried by war; but one scene 
which it presented would seem rather to speak the ingenious and 
studied luxury of a long peace. The archduke shall himself describe 
it. He and some others of the principal officers were on one occasion 
invited to dinner by the potentate in whose dominions they happened 
at the time to be. “ The palace,” he writes to his mother, “ produced 
a strange impression on me; I thought I had got into the court of 
an eastern pasha. All the doors are guarded by sentinels, who hold 
at arm’s-length their muskets, with butts resting on the ground, in 
the strangest fashion conceivable. As one goes on, the dress of these 
men is richer and the men themselves are larger. At the door of 
the hall are two giants in steel armour and enormous hats; so motion- 
less that I at first took them for statues. Presently we entered a 
room where the courtiers, in richly embroidered garments, were sit- 
ting in a semicircle and keeping strict silence. The king put him- 
self in the middle, and made a motion with his head, and off the court 
marched to the dining-hall. There was no continuous conversation; 
the king was almost the only one who spoke; he drank wine out of a 
huge goblet. The greatest luxury reigns in this palace; the splendour 
is truly oriental.” It may be disappointing to add that the palace 
was that of Stuttgard, and that he who could so well imitate the 
magnificence of Solyman was only King of Wiirtemberg. 

Arrived in France, Maximilian had, among other things, an 
opportunity of noticing the very great difference in the behaviour of 
the various allies. “The English,” he writes to his mother, “pay 


* “The unhappy dissensions in the royal family of Austria prevented 
the command-in-chief from being conferred on the Archduke Charles.”— 
Alison, 
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their way, the Prussians exact payment, the Austrians do neither ; 
the rest are between the Prussians and us.” No small compliment 
this to our countrymen, or rather to the great and just man who 
ruled them. Another passage in the same letter amusingly shows 
hhow a true German appreciates national character. That part of 
the army in which Maximilian’s division was included had its 
quarters in Burgundy. “I am glad of it,” he says; “ Burgundy 
seems to me to have the advantage of all the provinces we have 
been through, both in its scenery and in its inhabitants, who are a 
little like Germans.” 

Hitherto, the combative element in Maximilian’s calling had of 
necessity been in the ascendant. The return of peace was the occa- 
sion of a change in the nature of his labours, not of their cessation. 
He continued a working man all his life; his work being divided 
between his professional duties as an artillery officer and the pro- 
motion of all that might advance the cause of religion, order, and 
charity. Religion and order, he thought, could be best aided by the 
spread of education—an education solidly religious; and, moreover, 
in his own words, “ capable of teaching men to take a large view of 
things, and not to look at them through the distorting prism of 
personal or of national prejudice.” 

In 1818 he visited England, chiefly with a view to examining 
our ordnance. He went through the arsenals, the dockyards, and 
military workshops; visited the mineral districts, and went down in 
a diving-bell. Though the unpleasant pressure of the air on the 
latter occasion frightened away two members of his suite, who began 
the descent with him, Maximilian insisted on remaining for half an 
hour at the bottom of the sea, that he might satisfy himself as to 
the practicability of working in that position. At Oxford he was 
offered an honorary degree; but declined it on the certainly unusual 
ground that he knew nothing of the matter in which it was proposed 
to make him a doctor. Having returned to Austria, he invented a 
new sort of fort; still known, we believe, as the Maximilian tower; 
and to prove its efficiency, built at his own expense, on the Freien- 
berg near Linz, a model of it, which was subjected to a sharp bom- 
bardment, and stood the test triumphantly. A large intrenched 
camp, protected by towers on the new principle, was then ordered at 
Linz. Maximilian superintended the construction, and spent more 
than 10,000/. of his own in his anxiety to see the work well done. 
But lavish as he was of money when it was wanted, he could not 
endure to see it wastefully thrown away. A fort at Brixen in the 
Tyrol, built with undue attention to elegance, once fell under his 
notice. “I cannot bear,” he said, “ such waste of public money; it 
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looks like a hussar painted with. rouge.” In all he did he was 
thoroughly practical, and withal he hated routine, complaining of it 
as the bane of Austria, 

In 1835, on the death of the Archduke Anthony, Maximilian 
was elected grandmaster in his stead. In the same church which 
thirty-one years before had witnessed his vows, he was invested with 
the cross and blessed mantle, the insignia of his new office, and was 
installed in the grandmaster’s chair. Immense revenues were at- 
tached to the grandmastership, and by this event were placed at 
Maximilian’s absolute disposal; but the new duties imposed at the 
same time made more impression on his mind. “I see now,” he 
wrote to his brother, “a new object before me, which my life lacked 
till now, and to the attainment of which God would have my being 
devoted.” As to his new revenues, he considered himself even more 
strictly accountable for their right spending than for that of his 


private fortune, and would never let any portion of this accession to 


his wealth contribute to his private expenses. In 1837 he, at a cost 
of 20,000/., helped to the foundation at Vienna of the Sisters of 
Mercy, for service in the hospitals. In the same year he turned his 
experimental fort on the Freienberg, which had now fulfilled its 
original purpose, into a college, built a church adjoining it, and 
handed both over to the Jesuits—an order for which he always had 
a warm affection, and which he furnished at later periods with resi- 
dence-houses at Innspruck and Presburg, and with a novitiate at 
Baumgartenberg, besides contributing largely to its establishment at 
Vienna and at Modena. When, in 1860, the Jesuits were expelled 
from Naples and Sicily, he wrote to offer them the use of his palace 
at Venice and the money necessary for their maintenance in it, and 
in a letter to his niece, the Countess of Chambord, spoke of their 
acceptance of his offer as of a favour. He established the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at Schwarzbach and at Pucheim; he founded 
the order of Teutonic Sisters, and revived the order of Teutonic 
Priests: he drew up rules for both. The sisters were for hospital 
work, and were also to open schools for the education of the vassals 
of the order; the priests were to minister to the spiritual wants 
alike of knights and sisters, and to administer the parishes of the 
order’s fiefs. When the chapter of knights objected to these latter 
foundations on the score of the expense they would entail, the grand- 
master solved the difficulty by taking it all upon himself. What 
this involved we may partly estimate by the nine schools and six 
churches which during Maximilian’s life were raised for the sisters 
of the priests; to say nothing of restorations, enlargements, and 
minor erections without number. This was not all: he contributed 
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to the defence of the Pope’s dominions and to the Pope’s exhausted 
treasury, only; complaining when a telegram from Rome let the 
clerks of the telegraph-office know the largeness of the sum he had 
advanced. His private charities also were in proportion to the 
public ; but for private and public alike he held that no thanks were 
due to him—that what he did was but his duty; knowing that when 
he had done} all commanded him, he was still to esteem himself but 
as a useless servant. ‘ My children,” he once said to some of his 
nuns, “see you that piece of furniture? Cover it as you will, with 
coverings never so costly, will it not remain just what it is? So it 
is with me. Iam but a miserable man. God has given me honours, 
power, and wealth; but they do not make me cease to be a miserable 
man, subject to ills and to death; and one day the Lord will ask of 
me a strict account.” 

Nor did his patriotism meanwhile slumber. In 1848 he met the 
mob at the palace-gates and called them rebels to their face, retiring 
only at the emperor’s express command. In 1854 he contributed 
40,0007. to the loan asked by the Austrian government. In 1859, 
being too old to go to the war, he received wounded soldiers in his 
own house and fed them at his own table. When one of their 
officers suggested that the out-houses would do as well for the 
soldiers, and hinted at the danger of fever, the prince replied, that 
the officer, if he feared the fever, might go elsewhere ; but that, for 
himself, he would stay with the gallant wounded. He also in his 
later days invented a new cannon and another military engine, called 
a “springard.” This twofold character of his labours —religious 
and military—gave rise to the saying that the Archduke Maxi- 
milian was always labouring to save men’s souls or to kill their 
bodies. And this tersely expresses an idea which may have arisen 
in the mind of those who have followed this sketch thus far. They 
may picture him from the traits hitherto recorded as an austere 
zealot, sincere but not amiable, with a narrow mind and a leaden 


heart,— 


“cold, 
High, self-contained, and passionless.” 


Nothing can be more calculated to remove such an impression than a 
perusal of his correspondence with his family. There it will be seen 
that the deadening of the affections—so often charged against the 
celibate life of the religious—was not instanced in him. His eldest 
brother, Francis, was, as has been said, Duke of Modena; Ferdinand, 
the second brother, was an Austrian field-marshal, and for many 
years governor of Galicia; Ambrose, the youngest, having embraced 
the ecclesiastical state, had, at the age of twenty-four, been nomi- 
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nated to the primacy of Hungary—a dignity of which he was proved 
not unworthy by his death the same year in the service of the plague- 
stricken. Besides these brothers, there were three sisters, of whom 
the eldest became Queen of Sardinia, and the youngest Empress. of 
Austria. The second was niarried first to the Elector of Bavaria, 
and afterwards to the Count of Arco. - With all these high person- 
ages and with his mother, Maximilian carried on a frequent and 
familiar, almost a homely, correspondence, in which they. spoke of 
each other by the nicknames of their childhood, and which the em- 
press often conducted in the Milanese patois. Every event of life 
seems to have set them thinking of each other: while down in the 
diving-bell at Plymouth, Maximilian could think of no better me- 
mento of his submarine voyage than a pencil note to his mother and 
eldest brother, assuring them that at the bottom of the sea he loved 
them no less warmly than on land. 

But their correspondence was not at all on trifles ; they consulted 
each other in their doubts, and consoled each other when in affliction. 
The Duke of Modena asked Maximilian’s advice on every important 
matter of state. Some of the glimpses of his life as atruler which 
we get in these letters may surprise those who are used to con- 
sider the old Italian princes as the selfish tyrants of their peoples. 
Thus, in 1826, Francis writes that he had been forced to condemn 
two miscreants to death; that, after praying for right guidance, he 
felt it would not be right to commute their sentence, but that he had 
spent the eve and morning of the fatal day in the church praying 
for their guilty souls. The fresh, enduring affection that subsisted 
between the brothers is especially remarkable. All their joys and 
griefs seem to have been common; and though their duties kept 
them almost constantly apart, their hearts were always together. 
The following letter, addressed by Maximilian to Ferdinand on oc- 
casion of the latter’s birthday in 1840, will set their relation in 
a clearer light than would a lengthy descant on the subject. He 
writes : 

“T will pray for you heartily, and will thank God for having 
given me so good and loving a brother—one who has never caused 
me the smallest pain, except by the fate that keeps him so far from 
me. But I must resign myself to God’s will, and think that we are 
here below to do not our own will but His, and to fill to our best 
the little place assigned us, till, our short wandering on earth being 
done, we shall all have reached the high, the true, the eternal end of 
our mortal being.” 

The three brothers spoke of their union as the trefoil—divided, 
but still one; they loved in their age to recall the memories of their 
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youth spent together. Francis, for instance, has written that the 
young duke (his son) is teaching his younger brother the Catechism; 
and Maximilian answers that this reminds him of the day when 
Francis used to teach it him, and mark each mistake with a cross, 
“in consequence of which the book sometimes looked like a grave- 
yard.” One trace alone do we find of a disagreement between the 
brothers. Their mother, dying in 1829, left a will, written, but 
not signed, and therefore of no legal value. By it Francis was 
named as her principal heir, legacies were left to the younger sons, 
and her jewels to the daughters. Francis declared that, the will 
being invalid, he could not think of accepting its conditions, but that 
the property must he equally divided among all three. Ferdinand 
and Maximilian replied by appealing to the obvious wish of their 
mother, and prevailed by pointing out that unless the will was acted 
on the sisters would get nothing. This solitary disagreement, though 
stubborn, was therefore none of the most bitter. 

But the archduke was destined to find in his family affection the 
source of the severest of his trials; he was to see almost all he loved 
fall around him before he was himself called to his reward. Francis 
died in 1846. Maximilian writes to Ferdinand : 

“ Ferdinand—my only brother now—God has broken our trefoil ; 
He has taken Francis. He would not even allow us the sad conso- 
lation of receiving ourbrother’s last words; He has asked a double 
sacrifice ; let us bow our heads, and be His holy will ever blessed !” 

For not even in his deepest mourning was he as one who has no 
hope. The same spirit that guarded him from vanity in his good 
works shielded him from despair in his afflictions. Those he loved 
were not lost to him by death. While living, they had served to 
make life on earth more endurable; when dead, the hope of again 
seeing them was a fresh attraction alluring on to heaven. 

But Maximilian’s tenderness of heart was felt by more than his 
mere relations. Nothing so pleased him as to see all about him 
happy. Every public or family event that brought him joy he seized 
as an occasion for a popular féte, that the poor might share in his 
rejoicing. In these fétes he was generous according to his wont, 
and ingeniously contrived devices ever new to enhance the mirth and 
gaiety of those whose happiness he had at heart. One or two special 
traits of his kindness may find room here. A servant had played 
him false, and had robbed him of considerable sums. She was con- 
victed, and her two children—a son and a daughter—were thrown 
on the world. Maximilian took charge of both, and provided for 
their education. This was not all. The daughter, wishing to enter 
a convent, lacked the requisite dower. She had no other friend in 
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the world, and unhesitatingly applied to the prince, on whom she 
had no claim but the injury he had received; he as unhesitatingly 
advanced the sum required. As grandmaster, he possessed in 
Silesia certain iron mines and an iron foundry, which, far from 
bringing any addition to his income, could not pay for the wood 
they consumed. He was urged to give up working them. “ And 
what is to become of the poor population that lives by them?” he 
answered. “The money that supports those honest men is not 
thrown away.” The dwellers on the lake of Gramden live by 
carving wood. The Hungarian revolt put a stop to the sale of their 
handiwork, and reduced them to great distress. Maximilian, anxious 
to relieve it, bought up the whole of the stock left on their hands ; 
and as the debt thus contracted was too considerable for him at once 
to pay it, he improvised a new and ingenious species of token to be 
held by his creditors. He had an old Italian book, of which no 
other copy existed in the country. The leaves of this he cut up into 
pieces of various size and stamped with various values, and then dis- 
tributed among the wood-workers. Such was the opinion entertained 
of his honesty, that his biographer declares these novel notes to have 
been in as good repute as those of the banks. Ardent Catholic 
as he was, Maximilian’s charity extended to those whose errors he 
abhorred. The historian Hurter mentioned to him one day the sad - 
case of a Lutheran minister who was in great distress. “ I must see 
torthat,” said the prince; which he did, by sending to the poor man 
next day a sum of 200I. 

Even the beasts of the field, in their degree, experienced the 
archduke’s kindness. Though a first-rate marksman in artillery 
practice, he was a poor sportsman, and seldom contrived to bring 
down his game. This was, however, hardly to be wondered at, as 
when he had taken aim he could scarcely bring himself to draw the 
trigger, and commonly lowered the gun again, and said, “ Poor thing!” 
If he ever did hit, he was so distressed as to give up shooting forth- 
with. The ardour of sportsmen he could not understand; it was 
a mystery to him that people should be content to spend all the 
night on the mountains in the hope of killing a capercailzie in the 
morning. When, however, he was asked to make a road up the 
Traunstein (near his favourite chiteau of Ebenzweyer) for the con- 
venience of those shooting there, he had sufficient appreciation of the 
meaning of sport to refuse to countenance so Cockney a proposal, 
In the case of noxious animals he was as ardent as in war, and gives 
in one of his letters a graphic account of a combat that occurred in 
Transylvania between himself on one side, mounted, and armed 
with a sabre, and on the other a large black wolf, which began the 
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battle howling horribly, but after receiving a kick from the horse 
and a sabre-cut from the rider “ raised its tone an octave.” 

Nor was he an enemy or a lukewarm friend to the cause of 
material progress or of science. Finance, engineering, language, 
natural history, law, and art, formed the frequent subjects of his 
studies; he paid great attention to the improvement of the breed 
of horses and of cattle; above all, political questions were ever in 
his mind, and a goodly series of pamphlets testifies to his anxiety 
for the advancement of Austria. But whatever the variety of his 
work, the animating motive, ever the same, was sure to crop out in 
his manner of speaking. His one desire was to do his duty and the 
will of God, and by so doing to lay up store of merit in heaven. 
Religious duty was all to him, and by it did he measure all things. 
There came to Vienna during his later years an English circus-troupe. 
Their performances created a furore. The Emperor and the court, 
and all the world besides, went to see the novel sight. Maximilian 
would have liked to go too; but ‘“ What good would it do?” he said; 
“it would be mere self-indulgence, and quite useless.” So he 
deprived himself of the pleasure—a small matter, perhaps, and in 
itself of little weight, but indicative surely of a constant watchfulness 
over motives and restraint of impulses as wearing to the soul as is 
the incessant drip of water to the rock, His fidelity to the ordi- 
nances of the Church we might presume to have been most scrupulous ; 
and so, in fact, it was, During his tour in England, for instance, he 
was as regular in his fulfilment of the duties of religion as in Ca- 
tholic Austria. When the intended course of his journey would 
place him out of reach of a chapel on a Sunday, he took care to 
have a priest in his company. He was also most strict in his Friday 
abstinence; though he tells his brother that the food he could get on 
that day was usually “ magro, magrissimo,” and that his suite were 
often contented with flour which they themselves had boiled. 

Having led such a life to the age of eighty-one, having been 
deprived of all the friends of his youth, and of many friends of 
his riper years, he looked forward to death with longing rather than 
with fear. When stricken by his fatal sickness, his first care was to 
receive the last Sacraments; that done, “I am ready,” he said ; 
“ God's will be done!” All the pains that followed he took as his 


. due; every interval of rest as a favour for which he had to thank 


God and the prayers of His Mother; and in this spirit he died on 
the Ist of June 1863. 

Such was the Archduke Maximilian—a Teutonic knight in the 
nineteenth century; but who excelled the age in its own boasted 
philanthropy, and was abreast of its advance in science. Living in 
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the world, and taking no mean part in its most important affairs, he 
was yet looked up to as a model by those in the cloister, drew up rules 
for their guidance, gave them advice on the subject of their spiritual 
life, and confirmed this advice by the example which he set. Had 
not his actions proclaimed him a holy man, men would have called 
him wise and good; and his charities would have met with more 
approval if he had not so loudly and so constantly declared that the 
sole motive of them was the love of God. As it is, he has given 
in a high place, and in a covetous, misbelieving age, an example of 
that poverty of spirit to which has been promised the kingdom of 
Heaven. ed. 


ilies and Roses. 


(In honorem 8. Margarita, V. M.) 


LILIES white and roses red 
Deck the Spouse's golden bed : 
Roses, for the Martyr train 
For the love of Jesus slain ; 
Lilies, for the Virgins dight 
In His Mother’s mantle bright. 


Margaret, how blest art thou ! 
Double glories grace thee now— 
Virgin pure and Martyr true, 
Thine the lily’s spotless hue ; 

Thine the rose’s crimson wreath, 
For the love which conquers death. 


Lord, Thy Virgin’s Innocence 
Keep us pure from all offence : 
Nerve our hearts to courage high, 
Lord, Thy Martyr's constancy ! 
auntless, stainless, pure, and brave, 
Sead to glory through the grave. 
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Mr. FFOULKES on Christendom’s Divisions. ~ 

St. JAMEs of Batne. 

. BUNSEN’S Keys of St. Peter. 

Hart's Catholic Psychology. 

M. DE MEAUX on the Revolution and the Empire. 

. Lives of the Blessed Peter Canisius and John Berchmans, 
. An American Life of Mother Catharine M‘Auley. 

. The Church and the World. 

. The Mission of Poverty. 


1. “ Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto,” says the 
Chremes in the Heautontimorumenos of Terence: and we are told 
that the sentiment elicited the warmest admiration and sympathy 
from the audience which first witnessed the acting of the comedy, 
“‘ Christianus sum, Christiani nihil a me alienum puto,” writes Mr. 
Ffoulkes, on the title-page of his new volume on Christendom’s 
Divisions ;* and, as he signs himself “ Chremes Christianus,” we 
must suppose that he can make no objection if the peculiarities of 
the character which he has himself adopted be commented on in 
a manner not altogether to his advantage. The line in Terence 
might almost be considered as an instance of that happy and pathetic 
irony of which only some few of the greatest writers possess the 
secret. It expresses a noble sentiment, but through the mouth of a 
character who is not only unworthy of it, but who uses it as the 
excuse for his own folly and impertinence. For Chremes is a tho- 
roughly meddlesome and officious old gentleman of the Paul Pry 
sort, who mismanages his own affairs while he intrudes himself on 
those of others, and a good deal of the fun of the play in which he 
figures is derived from the traps into which he falls in consequence 
of his love for putting everything to rights. At the same time, we 
are not altogether left without some kind of liking for Chremes: and 
when we see him victimised by his own servant in the interests of his 
own dissolute son, we seem to have before us a shadowy, half-mournful 
picture of the lot which too often falls to benevolent busybodies. We 
do not feel for him exactly as we do for Don Quixote; but still 
to some extent we feel for him, and his fate represents, in a ludicrous 
way, a general rule in the working of society which has its touching 
and pathetic character, and which indeed distantly echoes some of . 
the most solemn, mournful, and momentous facts in the history of 


the world. x 


* Christendom’s Divisions. Part II. Greeks and Latins, By Edmund §, 
Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, London, 
1867, 
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The class of character of which Chremes is a type and a repre- 
sentative may be said to be scattered in abundance through all ranks 
of society. It is, in fact, far more prolific than might be expected, 
when we consider that it is generally unpopular, and not unfre- 
quently persecuted. However, 


Per damna, per cades, ab ipso \ 
Ducit opes animumque ferro— 


it is inevitable and irrepressible, and its members figure in every 
department of social and intellectual activity. A believer in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis might be inclined to suspect that the 
departed souls of the more obnoxious and less respectable members 
of this family migrate in large numbers into the race of blue-bottle 
flies. A Chremes is generally buzzing somewhere and at some time 
where and when he has no business to buzz. The Chremes with 
whom Terence has made us familiar is always meddling with his 
neighbour’s affairs: sometimes, it is true, at their own request. But 
this is only one, and indeed the simplest, of the many forms under 
which the family peculiarity developes itself. We are all familiar 
with this branch of the race of Chremes: the kind friend who is 
always offering to make our wills for us, or settle our vocations, to 
introduce us to some useful acquaintance, to suggest an eligible 
investment, or set our family affairs to rights out of pure benevolence. 
We have no space to enlarge on his peculiarities, or even to de- 
scribe, what would be more to our present point, the workings of 
this amiable but inconvenient propensity to “meddle and muddle” 
in the case of his blood relations, the political, the literary, the 
theological—we may say, even the religious—Chremes. Indeed, we 
may fairly be asked, what has Chremes to do with the history of the 
Chureh and the Divisions of Christendom? It is perhaps not quite 
impossible that Chremes may think that he has more to do with 
them than he has, and his interference with them may be as officious 
or as superfluous as his little plot for bringing Menedemus and his 
fugitive son together again. There are certain subjects in which it 
is every Christian’s duty to feel an interest, but which yet require 
peculiar qualifications, legitimate training, and a special vocation in 
those who take an active part with regard to them. In a broad and 
general way, we may say that everybody has some of the Chremes 
blood in him who moves a question inopportunely and without having 
fitted himself to do so: and the higher and the more delicate the 
subject, the more danger there is of mischief following from such an 
undertaking. In these days, and particularly in our own country, it 
is difficult to find fault with any one for writing or speaking about 
any thing. On the one hand, every body is interested about every 
thing, no matter whether he has studied it or not. On the other, 
great advantage sometimes results, even in the highest fields of 
thought and action, from the labours of men who have, strictly 
speaking, no right to mix themselves up with what they write about 
and deal with. The unrestrained activity of the press, for instance, 
may be wrong in principle and often mischievous in practice, and yet 
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it is often beneficial in particular cases. Thus, we cannot pass any 
sweeping and universal condemnation upon volunteers and amateurs, 
even when they handle those subjects which of all others seem to 
require not only industry and intelligence, but the instinct which 
comes from experience, and the tact which can alone be given by the 
inheritance of traditions. Such writers are sometimes exaggerated 
and imprudent, sometimes over-sensitive, sometimes too much in- 
clined to think a thing new and of urgent importance because it is 
new to them: but, on the whole, their services are great and un- 
questionable. We can only say, that there is such a thing as waste 
of labour in what we may call the unprofessional treatment of eccle- 
siastical and theological subjects, and that the book before us seems 
to be an instance of it. We will lay aside, if Mr. Ffoulkes will 
allow us, the parallel with the old man in Terence and his multi- 
tudinous descendants, and point out what we mean by saying, not 
that he might have written a better book on the subject which he 
has chosen, for to prove that we should have to go into a detailed 
criticism, but that we think it is unfortunate that he has not chosen 
some other subject for the exercise of his undeniable abilities and 
industry. 

‘We are far from denying that great good might be done by a 
history which should cover much the same ground with that occu- 
pied by Mr. Ffoulkes. A schism is not a very inviting theme, and 
a long-existing division of one part of the Church from the centre of 
Unity is in itself a negative rather than a positive fact. Its history 
would naturally consist in the delineation of the disastrous results 
which have followed from the breaking-off of that continuity which 
supplies life and strength to the several members of the mystical 
Body of Christ, and of the retribution which has made Christian 
communities, otherwise destined, perhaps, to convert vast tracts of 
heathendom to the Gospel and to civilisation, become instead of the 
teachers of half the world the degraded slaves of persecuting races 
of misbelievers. Any one who was able to draw a true picture of 
the miseries which have fallen on the East in consequence of its 
schism might rouse the charity of Catholics to the rescue of their 
separated brethren, as the Crusaders were roused by the eloquence of 
Peter the Hermit. This would be the true history of the greatest 
of “ Christendom’s Divisions :” and there can be no doubt that the 
efforts made from time to time to bring about the reconciliation of 
the Orientals still require a lucid and succinct aarrative, and that 
the various mistakes and outrages which have been committed by 
the partisans of either side would naturally find a place in such a 
narrative. We may speak, of course, of the “partisans of either 
side” without putting each on an equality with the other in point of 
right and justice. But it is essential to such a work as that of which 
we are speaking that on this last question there should be no mis- 
take or hesitation. The view which regards schism as a separation 
between friends who have a right to differ, at least who may both be 
equally in the wrong or equally in the right, is entirely incompa- 
tible with the view which regards it as a rebellion of children against 
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a father, of subjects against a divinely appointed ruler, a violation of 
the essential law of Christian unity for the maintenance and as the 
condition of which the See of St. Peter has been endowed with 
special prerogatives. The last view is the Catholic view: and if the 
history of a schism be written on any other principle, all the industry 
of its author is wasted, and may even, under certain circumstances 
and at certain conjunctures, be mischievous, by encouraging false 
ideas and even illusive hopes. We are not saying that historical 
facts must be made to bend to preconceived notions and the theories 
of individual brains. We are only saying that the certainties of 
Christian dogma must underlie all true Christian history. It is 
brought as a charge—and sometimes not quite without truth— 
against certain theologians, that they ignore history as to subjects 
with regard to which history is all-important. But it is equally 
mischievous to ignore theology when theology is necessary for a 
right understanding of history. 

Mr. Ffoulkes does not approach the subject of the Division be- 
tween the East and the West as—if we may use an expression 
which has lately been revived—a “ Christian unattached.” He would 
say, we suppose, that he writes from the Catholic side, and, however 
this may be, his book has been hailed, and is likely to be hailed, 
under that understanding. It is this which has given to it a sort of 
exceptional importance. “ Mr. Ffoulkes’ book,” says an Anglican 
critic, whom we quote as representing many more, is a history of 
the division of the Church into East and West, “ written by a Roman 
Catholic, from a Roman Catholic point of view, sympathising in the 
main with the principles of Roman Catholic policy, yet criticising in 
the severest manner the detailed application of those principles” 
(Guardian, June 12). This is the idea of the book which will pre- 
vail among such Anglicans as may fall in with it. But it is an in- 
correct idea. The book is not written from a Roman Catholic point 
of view at all. In the late strange confusion of political parties, it 
has been said of some members of the House of Commons, that they 
have sat on one side while they have voted and spoken on the other. 
Mr. Ffoulkes, we are sorry to say, is a kind of ecclesiastical Adul- 
lamite. The dominant strain in his book is one of discontent and 
fault-finding with ‘“ Western Christendom,” and he appears to us 
to have far less sympathy with the Greeks than antipathy to the 
Latins. The effect to be expected from the work is that some few 
struggling souls among Anglicans may be encouraged by it to in- 
dulge in the dream of a confederacy between Greece and England 
against the claims of the Holy See, 

The assertion just made—that the book is not written from a 
Catholic point of view—is easily proved. We have no intention 
of discussing details in a notice like the present. Mr. Ffoulkes has 
spent much time and labour over the volume, and it would require as 
much time and as much labour to follow him through it. We believe 
the book to contain many historical inaccuracies—but we give this 
merely as an opinion. But—to take up a remark made a few sen- 
tences back—an author who writes of the Eastern Schism from a 
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Catholic point of view, must certainly have a Catholic idea of the 
theology of the Church as to her own constitution, and, in particular, 
as to the nature and the sinfulness of schism. But here Mr. Ffoulkes 
evidently holds opinions which Catholics in general would repudiate. 
He speaks, indeed, of the Primacy of the Popes, and it would appear 
to be his idea that the Popes have erred in endeavouring to convert 
that Primacy, whatever he may mean by it, into an Universal Patzi- 
archate: as his views do not seem very clear to us, we must be 
cautious not to speak too confidently about them: but we gather that 
he looks upon the schism of the Kast—very much as the theorists 
about “ Invisible Unity” and “ the Holy Undivided Church” might 
do—rather as a separation between brethren than as a revolt against 
a divinely appointed authority, the seat and centre of essential Unity. 
In one place he adopts the theory put forward many years ago by 
Mr. Allies in his earlier work on Schism, and refuted afterwards by 
the same writer in his second work. Mr. Ffoulkes tells us that the 
theory could not avail for Anglicans, but that as a defence of the 
Easterns it is unanswerable. That is, he differs from Dr. Pusey and 
the Unionists, not as to the theory itself, but as to its applicability to 
the case of the English Establishment. He differs from Catholics 
altogether, This theory fixes the “point of view” from which the 
book is written as not Catholic. 

No amount of erudition and no conscientiousness in the state- 
ment of facts will ever make up for the defect which we have thus 
indicated. We are thus relieved from the necessity of pointing out 
any faults in detail in the work before us. We may, however, add, 
that there seem to be several other points of doctrine on which 
Mr. Ffoulkes is not very accurate. We can hardly suppose that a 
writer who speaks as if he really thought that the Popes could take 
the doctrine which he calls the “ Double Procession” from Charle- 
magne and the Western Bishops, can have a very clear idea of the 
momentous doctrine itself which concerns the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, or, again, of the position of the Pope as the Teacher of 
all the faithful. His language, also, about Indulgences, and the 
conditions on which the Crusaders were promised salvation, seems 
strangely inaccurate. If we may take the liberty of conjecture on 
such a subject, we should be inclined to think that the writer of 
a book like that of which we are speaking had studied his Church 
History and his theology before he became a member of the Catholic 
Church, or, at all events, that his Anglican spectacles had remained 
before his eyes since that happy event. But it is surely an entire 
misconception of the difference between Anglicanism and Catho- 
licism to suppose that all which those who pass from the one to the 
other may profitably unlearn is that particular matter of doctrine or 
practice which was the last stumbling block to be removed out of 
their way at the time of their submission. Few things of the kind 
are more marvellous than the change which gradually steals over the 
whole mind of a man who gives himself up to Catholic influences 
after having renounced Protestantism; but even this will not change 
his views of historical facts, their mutual connection, their relative 
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importance, and their bearing on doctrine, all at once, and when 
these views have been fixed in his mind under the influence of a Pro- 
testant atmosphere and by the agency of Protestant authors, a cor- 
responding course of study of Catholic authors and of intellectual 
training in the schools of the Church is necessary in order to enable 
the same mind to move pliantly and easily under its new conditions. 
No doubt, such a course of study would remoye'a great number of 
mistakes as to matters of fact, and clear up an abundance of positive 
difficulties: but its chief value would perhaps be more in the gene- 
ral change of attitude which it would produce, and in the power 
of intellectual perspective which it would confer. Mr. Ffoulkes, we 
think, in one of his earliest publications as a Catholic, described 
himself as a “delivered captive.” It seems to us that his mental 
eyesight is still not quite recovered from the gloom of his prison- 
house; or rather, his eyes are still much in that unpractised con- 
dition which Sir Walter Scott mentions, where he describes the 
confusion and terror of Ursel when he first gazed on the towers and 
palaces of Constantinople from the terrace of the Blacquernal. 


2. We are happy to greet the appearance of a volume which 
shows that the Syriac studies in the University of Louvain, so ably 
begun and promoted by Professors Beelen and Lamy, continue to 
attract in the University of Louvain the attention of intelligent and 
industrious scholars. Dr. J. B. Abbeloos has chosen for his Doctoral 
Essay* one of the most interesting subjects in the history of the 
Syrian Church. St. James, Bishop of Batne, or Sarug, lived in a 
time when Monophysite doctrines, so widely spread in Asia, on ac- 
count of the universal horror felt against Nestorianism, were every 
day gaining ground in Mesopotamia. No theologian will be indif- 
ferent to the question, which naturally arises, whether this celebrated 
Syrian Doctor, second only to Ephrem in the reverence paid to him 
by his countrymen, was tainted with the errors of the day, or whether 
he always maintained irreproachable orthodoxy. Assemani, who 
claims for the Catholic Church more than one writer whose Mono- 
physite tendencies cannot be denied, strongly supports the ortho- 
doxy of St. James of Sarug, and brings forth several texts which 
confirm that opinion. At the same time, he tries to explain the 
really suspicious passages, from which it might seem possible to infer 
that he did not adhere to the Council of Chalcedon. Dr. Abbeloos 
agrees with Assemani, but he advocates his views with much greater 
fulness. He has copied from the Mss, of the Vatican every text he 
could find bearing on the subject, either for or against the orthodoxy 
of the Syrian Doctor. He displays great ingenuity and deep erudi- 
tion in explaining the obnoxious terms, which Assemani treated of in 
a very unsatisfactory way. We leave to competent judges to decide 
the questions at issue. We shall only note that the author of a short 


* De Vita et Scriptis S. Jacobi Batnarum Sarugi in Mesopotamia Epis- 
copi. Dissertatio historico-theologica, Auct, Joan, Bapt, Abbeloos. Louvain, 
1867, 
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commentary on the life of St. James of Sarug, in the twelfth volume 
of the Acta Sanctorum, does not dare to uphold so fully the orthodoxy 
of St, James, and seems inclined to think that in his youth he did 
not follow the right doctrine. However, he quite agrees with the 
Doctor of Louvain, that James of Sarug was unquestionably a decided 
Catholic in the latter part of his life, since he was created a Bishop 
when the Monophysites were deprived of their Episcopal sees. This 
argument—equally urged by Dr. Abbeloos—is unanswerable; it 
justifies the cultus which the United Syrian Church allows to the 
Bishop of Sarug, and defeats the pretensions of the Jacobites, who 
claim him for their party. We shall only add, that, besides the 
numerous texts before mentioned, Dr. Abbeloos has published for the 
first time the whole text, as far as it could be made out, of the Pane- 
gyric of James, written by George of Sarug (respecting whose age 
and condition our author does not agree with the commentary in the 
Bollandists) ; two not unpoetical homilies on the Blessed Virgin, and 
a short Syriac life, extracted from the Mss. of the British Museum. 
His volume certainly throws new light on the history of the Oriental 
Churches. Should Dr. Abbeloos some day visit this country, he will 
find in the British Museum many old and precious Syriac manu- 
scripts awaiting his inspection, 


3. The lettering in large characters on the back of a goodly-look- 
ing volume, The Keys of St. Peter, Bunsen,* naturally suggests the 
question, “ Is Saul also among the prophets?” Is that tainted name 
borne by one who writes in defence of truth? We are sorry to say 
that the title, The Keys of St. Peter, is merely a condescension to a 
silly fashion of the day of choosing names for books in grotesque con- 
trast with the real nature of their contents. The present volume is 
a continuation of a former work by the same author in two volumes, 
under the misleading title of The hidden Wisdom of Christ, which 
was highly praised in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Saturday and 
London Reviews, and kindred periodicals. If the writers of these 
panegyrics had read St. Epiphanius on heresies, or knew anything 
of the false philosophy that was most in vogue during the first two 
centuries of Christianity, however strongly and justly they might have 
commended M. Bunsen’s erudition and acuteness, they could not 
have spoken of the “ novelty” or “originality” of his theories. Not 
only are the leading ideas,—the notion that our Lord taught nothing 
more than a spiritual religion which had been handed down by tradi- 
tion from pre-historic times,—the discovery of corruptions and inter- 
polations in the Old Testament, by which the true tradition had been 
obscured, and of opposition between the more and the less enlightened 
reporters of it in the New,—and the allegorising of the book of 
Genesis into a sense diametrically contrary to the historical truth— 
the same as those to which almost all the old swarm of Gnostic here- 
tices gave utterance; but there is a curious similarity of details be- 


* The Keys of St. Peter, or the House of Rechab, Sc. By Ernest de Bun- 
sen, Longmans, 1867. 
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tween our author’s system and some of the particular Gnostic sects. 
Thus, St. Epiphanius tells us of a sect of “ Cainites” who applied 
themselves to the rehabilitation of the first murderer, and who, in 
consistency with the reverence in which they held him, had a special 
devotion also to Core, Dathan, and Abiron, and to most of the rebels 
and bad characters condemned in Holy Scripture. In like manner 
M. de Bunsen makes Cain his hero, and considers tthe similarity of 
name sufficient reason for tracing up to his emigration from Eden 
the stream of true tradition of which the Kenites or Rechabites are 
supposed to have been always the champions in opposition to a carnal 
and Sadducean race. And although he differs from the Cainites of 
old, who honoured Judas Iscariot also, in denouncing that traitor as 
the only Hebrew and therefore Anti-IKenite apostle, and in asserting 
that his treason consisted in supplying to the Sadducees the “missing 
link of evidence” that our Lord did teach the Kenite tradition in 
secret, yet he is curiously consistent in making heroes of Balaam, 
Nadab and Abiu, Core and his companions, the sons of Eli, Solo- 
mon in the idolatries of his old age, and king Herod, who were all 
champions of “ catholicity,” “toleration,” and the “ hidden wisdom” 
of the Kenite tradition, and on the same side with Job, Melchisedec, 
David, and the prophets. The Amalekites, Moabites, and Samaritans 
come in for a passing share of commendation. On the wrong side 
are a number of unknown “ Elohists,” who have corrupted the Old 
Testament text to a degree that, after all the efforts of Marcion, 
Cerinthus, and other ywwarKoc, or knowing ones, still leaves room for 
modern ingenuity te be employed in disentangling it, Ezra who seems 
to have done the most mischief of all, the Machabees, and St. James 
the Less, who is the slothful servant that buried his Master’s talent, 
inasmuch as, to please the Jews who had managed to have him chosen 
for their bishop, he suppressed the true tradition, and even wrote an 
epistle denouncing those ancient champions of it, Balaam and Core. 
St. Peter and St. Paul yielded to St. James for a time, but they 
afterwards became great champions of the true doctrine; and St. 
Peter’s successors have so far used his keys rightly, that they have 
insisted on the Apocrypha, which preserves some of the hidden wis- 
dom, and is useful in correcting the errors of the Pentateuch, forming 
part of the Canon. The great remedy for present disorders would be 
a truly general council, under the presidency of St. Peter’s successor, 
at which all sects should be represented, and from which a further 
development of the old wisdom might be expected, and amongst other 
things, we suppose, although it is not so stated, the cleansing of the 
Jewish Scriptures, the true explanation of “the sign of Melchisedec,” 
which the author identifies with that given to Cain, and the eradica- 
tion of the notion of sacrifice, which he thinks worse than old idolatry. 
We suppose that our readers will now have had about enough of 
The Keys of St. Peter, in M. de Bunsen’s sense. His books show 
extensive reading and some cleverness, and after the fashion of the 
day he attacks our Lord and His truth in the calmest and most 
decorous style. It is hardly possible, however, to convey any idea of 
what passes for argument and proof with clever writers of this sort 
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and their friendly critics, without giving a specimen. This, then, is 
the “ proof’ that Elias was a champion of the Kenite tradition. 
“His Rechabite descent is convincingly proved by the signification 
of the word Zishbite. For tishbite means undoubtedly ‘ the stranger,’ 
and the Rechabites were always to live as ‘strangers’ in the land. 
The Hebrew word toshah is used in several parts of the Bible as 
stranger, foreigner, or sojourner.” Again, it is “ proved” that St. 
James the Less must be the unprofitable servant with the one talent, 
because St. James the Greater was one of the three to whom our 
Lord specially committed the hidden wisdom, and “ after the mar- 
tyrdom of St. James the son of Zebedee, St. James the so-called 
‘brother of the Lord’ took not only his place, but was made Primate 
of the Apostles.” 


4. Catholic Psychology* is another instance of an absurd and 
delusive title, although it is placed on the back of a really valuable 
little book, and one with which, if it had been confined to its proper 
subject of Mental Philosophy, no Catholic would have found fault on 
religious grounds. By “ Catholic” the author tells us in his intro- 
duction he means “ universal ;” and he uses the term merely in the 
sense in whieh “universal letter-writers” are advertised, “to show 
that the contents of this little book concern everybody.” If this 
explanation had been added to the title on the outside, we could not 
have complained of unfairness, whatever we might have thought 
of the good taste of such a use of words: but to label a book of 
instruction on matters closely connected with religious questions 
“‘ Catholic” simply, when the teaching is not Catholic in that Second 
Intention of the word in which it is ordinarily understood, seems to 
us hardly more justifiable than it would be to expose a copy of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent for sale with the title “ Protestant 
Catechism,” and an explanation in the inside that by “ Protestant” 
is meant “ protesting against errors.” But we have pleasure in re- 
peating that, although not Catholic and containing some serious 
errors, the chief part of this little work is sound, and the sound part 
is admirably executed. The comparison between the properties of 
mind and matter, condensed from Sir W. Hamilton, is especially 
well managed. We may smile, in passing, at such derivations as 
mens from memini, and mors from pepouar; but this is a mere trifle. 
What we should find objectionable would be various corollaries from 
the false principles expressed in such dicta as, “ In matters of faith 
and doctrine we are governed by ecclesiastical authority ; but in phi- 
losophy we must be governed by reason and common sense; whereas 
in temporal affairs reason submits to no authority but that of the 
natural law.” ‘The two orders” (Natural and Supernatural) “ are 
neither dependent nor subordinate one to the other.” “ The difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of weak erring human nature being able of itself 
to accomplish its perfect and supernatural end without God's grace 
and assistance.” With such principles held in solution, we are not 


* Catholie Psychology ; or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Sc. By 
A. J, X. Hart. Simpkin and Marshall, 1867. 
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surprised at several assertions which at the least are piis omnibus 
offensive ; e.g. that when St. Paul commands obedience “to the 
powers that are,” he means only to “ equitable and rightly-esta- 
blished rulers ;” that it is “wrong and unbecoming a moral and 
virtuous people to submit to the unjust orders of a tyrant, or to 
suffer any of his subjects to do so;” that “to cast the veil of charity 
over a delinquent may be good religion, but it is injustice to others 
and hurtful to society ;” and that “to subject the press to censorship 
is an assumption of more than almighty power,’ &c. These and 
other such propositions, however, all occur in some rather childish 
chapters on “ Rights” and “ Government,” which have nothing pro- 
perly to do with the professed subject of the treatise, and do not 
affect the value of the chief part of it. 


5. The philosophy of political history is a most tempting as well 
as a most useful branch of study, though the writers who rise to 
the full height of the subjects which it contains are few in each gene- 
ration. The wonderful and unapproachable merit of the great his- 
torians of Greece and Rome—Thucydides and Tacitus above all others 
—consists in their power of penetrating to the principles which were 
at work in the agitated scenes of their own times or those immedi- 
ately before them, and of writing powerful and moving narratives 
without losing the calm and thoughtful dignity of their philosophic 
intelligence. Their histories analyse and explain while they seem 
to be relating. Few modern historians have ever risen to a level with 
them in this respect. The histories of our own time, in particular, 
though often written with great conscientiousness and industry, as well 
as with much fertility and beauty of description, still too often belong 
to the class of gigantic “ prize-essays” of which Thucydides was deter- 
mined that his own work should not be a specimen. The story of a 
period three or four centuries old is told with more passion and pre- 
judice by Englishmen and Frenchmen than are to be found in the 
history of the Peloponnesian War, in which the author himself fought. 
It is often, also, the case that the charm of scene-painting on a large 
scale seduces a writer who might otherwise be philosophical. Thus 
we have come almost to a recognised “ division of labour” between 
the political philosopher and the historian. Two classes of writers 
deal with the same materials in different ways, to one of which we 
may give as its representative head the much lamented De Tocque- 
ville; to the other, the still vigorous and active Thiers, the historian 
of the Consulate and the Empire. 

As the whole of Greek history may be said to be contained in 
principle in the Peloponnesian War, so all the principles of modern 
European history may be studied in the course of events in France 
from 1789 down to our own time. No other period of modern 
European history is either so romantic or so instructive. It has had 
already, to some extent, its historians in the commoner and less philo- 
sophic sense, though a good deal may perhaps have to be added, 
more especially with relation to the conflict between the Revolution 
and Catholicism at one stage of the period, and the despotism of 
Napoleon and the Holy See in another. The philosophical analysis 
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might in time have been handled by the first of the two authors 
named by us, had his life been spared and could he have written 
with absolute freedom, and no one can be imagined more fitted to 
such a task than De Tocqueville. M. de Meaux is a student in the 
same school, and we think his Revolution et ’ Empire* will certainly 
survive as a masterly political summary of his subject. Every page 
of the volume is interesting. M. de Meeux gives a clear sketch of 
the manner in which the French monarchy became absolute, and of 
the state of things in 1789, when the ancien régime was perfectly 
ready to reform itself. He shows in what sense it may be affirmed 
with the utmost truth that the principles of real liberty had been 
conceded before the Revolution began. He finds the sources of the 
catastrophe in the insatiable and exclusive ambition of the deputies 
of the Tiers-Etat: he is very severe on the “ Constituent” Assembly, 
but points out also how much of the triumph of evil was owing to the 
weakness and indecision of the partisans of good. The second part 
of his volume deals with the Empire, which he considers in its 
relations with civil, intellectual, and individual liberty, with the 
Church, and with Europe. The concluding chapter treats of the 
Restoration. We cannot in this place discuss the particular views 
which M. de Meaux seems to favour; but we can bear sincere wit- 
ness to the statesmanlike sagacity of the whole work, as well as to 
the vigour and brilliancy of its style. 


6. Two new lives of recently beatified Servants of God lie before 
us, written with all the advantages for entering fully into their spirit 
which members of the same religious Order can alone possess. It 
would not be very easy, perhaps, to name two members of the same 
religious Institute whose lives were outwardly so dissimilar as those 
of Peter Canisius and John Berchmans, The one was mixed up 
with the great religious struggles and controversies of his time, his 
name was in every mouth, reverenced by Catholics and hated by the 
enemies of the Church, his voice was heard at the Council of Trent, 
he was more than once Legate and Envoy of the Holy See, emperors 
and other sovereigns consulted and listened to him, and the Popes 
themselves placed the greatest confidence in him. He has been 
called the Xavier of Germany, devoting himself with zeal and energy 
like those of the great Apostle of the Indies to the difficult task of 
saving the whole of the north of the Continent from being swallowed 
up by Protestantism. The cause of the Church sent him to Courts 
and Councils, national Synods, diets, and the “ colloquies” with here- 
tics which were the fashion of the day: and almost all the time he 
was an indefatigable and a wonderfully successful preacher, in days, 
moreover, when, on account of the prevailing atmosphere of contro- 
versy and discussion, sermons were often theological disputations 
and learned comments on Scripture. His fame as a preacher was 
almost rivalled by his fame as.a writer. He produced a Catechism 
which was disseminated by hundreds of thousands in all Catholic 
countries, and which in many cases saved whole populations from 


»~ La Révolution et 0 Empire, 1789-1815, Etude d’Histoire politique. Par 
le Vicomte de Meaux, Paris, 1867, 
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heresy; and at the same time his learned folios against the Magde- 
burg Centuriators won him the admiration of the more erudite classes 
of readers. In no department of duty of the many which his voca- 
tion opened to him was he in the second rank. He was not less 
great as a governor of religious and as a guide of souls, than as a 
counsellor of Popes and sovereigns, or as a writer and preacher. He 
filled a great place among the men of his day, and his life was pro- 
longed to an advanced age, and filled to the very end with useful and 
ceaseless labours. And yet when we turn from the pages of his 
biography* to those of the companion volumef which chronicles the 
short and simple career of B, John Berchmans, we find ourselves in 
reality in the same atmosphere in each. The life of Berchmans con- 
trasts in every external circumstance with that of Canisius. He was 
in his twenty-third year when he died; his course had been simple, 
straight, and uniform throughout ; but, though he had given evidences 
of remarkable abilities as well as eminent holiness, he had never had 
the opportunity of showing either to the world at large. He is dis- 
tinguished even from the youthful Saints of the same Order with 
whom it is most natural to compare him—St. Aloysius and St. Stan- 
islaus—by the absence of anything very striking in the incidents of 
his vocation or in those gifts of grace which meet the eye of the 
observer; his example seems to consist in the remarkable faithfulness 
with which he discharged ordinary duties; and it would seem as if 
the perfect observance of religious rule even in the smallest matters, 
with the utmost purity of intention, were canonised in him. Such 
is, we may almost say, the companion selected by the Church to be 
raised to the honours of the Altar for so famous and active a worker 
as the Blessed Peter Canisius. And, as we have said, the whole 
atmosphere of the two lives is the same, for Canisius received the 
graces which enabled him to do so much for the Church and for his 
country through the channel of the same religious rule which Berch- 
mans observed; and the exact faithfulness which was the most re- 
markable feature in the life of Berchmans contained within it the 
germs of future labours and sufferings like those of the Apostle of 
Germany. 

The life of Berchmans, in particular, strikes us as a perfect work 
of its kind—worthy almost to take its place by the side of the 
biography of St. Aloysius by Father Cepari. It is not too long— 
perhaps, however, the latter portion of the volume, containing, as 
usual in these lives, the “‘ posthumous glory” of the Beato, might be 
omitted in a popular edition. It is written most carefully and lovingly, 
and shows, as might be expected, a thorough knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the details of that life of religious observance which was 
the sanctification of Berchmans. Thus we have a book, addressed 
perhaps to a limited class of readers, but which for themi will be in- 
valuable. Father Boero is too well-known a writer to need any fresh 


* Vita del Beato Pietro Canisio, della Compagnia de Gesid, detto l’Apos- 
tolo della Germania. Descritta del P. Giuseppe Boero, della medesima Com- 
pagnia. Librisei. Roma, 1864, 

+ Vie du B. Jean Berchmans, dela Compagnie de Jésus, Par H, P, Van- 
derspeeten, de la méme Compagnie, Louvain, 1865, 
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eulogium in this place. His life of B. Peter Canisius is beautifully 
written, and he has shown particular skill in avoiding that appearance 
of over-crowding which might well have been expected in the biogra- 
phy of one who was mixed up with so great a number of ecclesiastical 
negotiations. Moreover, he has had the difficult task of writing 
the history of a prominent agent in the affairs of a most perplexed 
epoch, without either obtruding too many external details on the at- 
tention of his readers, or leaving them too much to themselves as to 
events with which few of them can be expected to be very familiar. 
Weare very glad to see that P. Boero promises to publish the Letters 
of Canisius, which will no doubt be extremely valuable, not only as 
reflecting the earnestness, the sagacity, and the humility of their 
writer, but also as illustrating many of the most important features 
in the great struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism in which 


his life was consumed. 


7. Some time ago we had occasion to notice a Life of the late 
Mother Catharine M‘Auley, the foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, 
written in a simple and pleasing style by one of her own religious 
children. Although quite full enough in detail to give a good idea 
of the very engaging character of Mother Catharine, that biography 
evidently left room for further labours in the same direction : but its 
authoress, a kindred spirit to the subject of the memoir, has lately, 
we understand, followed her to the grave. America is perhaps, after 
Ireland, the country in which the Institute bids fair to take deepest 
root; and it is from a Convent in St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri, that a new and much fuller life of its Foundress* has now 
issued. The writer tells us that she has had the advantage of being 
able to use narratives drawn up by several of the early companions 
of Mother Catharine: she has had a considerable number of her 
letters communicated to her, as well as a Memoir specially drawn up 
by her godchild. These advantages have certainly enabled her to 
produce a work which must supersede all others at present existing 
on the Life of Mother Catharine. As a general rule, her use of her 
materials has been judicious, There is almost always a tendency to 
too great prolixity and to the insertion of trivial details in biogra- 
phies of this kind. It requires some resolution on the part of a reli- 
gious to reject as superfluous any anecdote or saying of a venerated 
Founder. In a literary point of view, it must be said that the writer 
now before us has sometimes been wanting in resolution of this kind; 
but this is a fault which the great majority of her readers will not be 
slow to forgive. 

8. It was reported, when the first Protestant bishop of New 
Zealand set sail for his diocese, that the great clerical wit, 

“Whose jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes,” 
took leave of him with the warning that boiled bishop was a common 
* Life of Catharine M'Auley, Foundress and First Superior of the In- 


stitute of Religious Sisters of Mercy. By a Member of the Order of Mercy. 
New York and Montreal (J. and L Sadlier), 1866, 
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dish on the breakfast-table of the leading members of his new flock, 
and with an affectionate entreaty that he would “take care to dis- 
agree” with the chief who ate him; and that Dr. Selwyn retorted 
that one whose employment and delight it was to roast bishops could 
hardly complain of the New Zealanders for boiling them. Sydney 
Smith has strange successors: The work of roasting their bishops 
has been for some time past carried on principally by that subsection 
of the High-Church party in the Establishment whith is now gene- 
rally termed Ritualistic, and it is performed with an assiduity and 
energy that must be highly satisfactory to their customers. The 
largest and best-cooked supply of “roast bishop” that we have ever 
seen served up at once was that which we noticed in an article in 
the Month for last October, as occupying a very considerable part of * 
the volume of essays called The Church and the World. Whether 
it was rather too rich, and disagreed with the consumers, or the 
provision was considered sufficiently ample to last for some time to 
come, we do not know; but we notice, and notwithstanding the loss 
of amusement to ourselves, we are glad on moral grounds to notice, 
that in a second series of essays under the same title lately pub- 
lished* there is very little of this sort of dish. Two bishops only 
—London and St. David’s—are selected for scarification, and the 
other Right Reverend Fathers in God are allowed to pass with only 
occasional suggestions that they are the chief obstacles to sound 
religion and the salvation of souls in the Establishment. Another 
source of interest is also almost wholly wanting in this second series. 
No attempt is made to explain any further how either of the two 
processes on which the “reunion of Christendom” was made to 
depend is to be brought about, either that by which the Holy See 
with the help of Victor Emanuel is to be brought to make the 
necessary concessions to Anglicanism, or that by which the “ Pro- 
testant” element in the “ Branch,” which a sanguine writer in the 
Union Review lately estimated as a hundred to one to the “Catholic,” 
is to be brought to consent to the union. On the whole, this volume 
is more tame, but more sensible than the former. There is one 
really valuable essay, that on The Sacrament of Marriage, dwelling 
on the relations of the Mystery of the Incarnation with marriage, 
and with the Union between Christ and the soul, in a profound and 
striking manner. There are essays not particularly noticeable on 
Preachers and Preaching, in which the batteries of the Protestant 
press on sermons are replied to in a strain of mixed pathos and 
sarcasm,—on Public Law, on Church Music, on The Court of Final 
Appeal, on Latitudinarianism, and on the Three Vows. There is a 
learned paper on Greek Rites in the West. There is a curious ac- 
count of Sisterhood Life by a “ Sister ;” from which it appears that 
the process of imitating religious life is going on very extensively, 
and with much external resemblance to the reality. There are two 
essays on Confession—one by a “ Priest,” full of blunders, and one 
by a “layman,” which is free from them; but neither of them 
touching on the all-important matter of jurisdiction, There is a 


* The Church and the World, Essays on Questions of the Day, 1867, 


* essay on’ The Curate Question. There is a paper on Leligidus To- 
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graphic account of the hardships of a Protestant curate’s life in an 


leration, in which it is coolly suggested that the Athanasian Creed 
had better not be any longer ranked with the two others. There 
are two essays on Ritualism, the second of which is the most amus- 
ing chapter in the whole volume, from the gravity with which the writer 
keeps his countenance while going through the English Communion 
Service as at present interpolated and supplemented by the Ritualists 
to make it resemble Mass, and giving rubrical directions about say- 
ing the Conjfiteor, making the sign of the cross, taking the ablutions, 
&e. &e., just as if they were in the Prayer-book, instead of being 
things that would have made the hair of the compilers’ heads stand 
*on end. Lastly, though it is the first of the series, there is an ac- 
count of The Tractarian Movement of 1833, in which the writer,— 
who, like many others, once resigned his post under a storm of per- 
secution, but who, not like many others, was afterwards indemnified 
by a valuable country benefice,—has, we regret to observe, the ef- 
frontery to.call Father Newman, Dr. Manning, Canon Oakeley, and 
others, “ hirelings, because they cared not for the sheep.” This, 
however, is the only atrocious sentence in the volume, which gene- 
rally preserves the tone of fairness which characterised its pre- 
decessor. 


9. The old Christian idea of Poverty, according to which it was 
honourable in itself, necessary as an expiation and remedy for the sin 
of avarice, and, when elevated by religion, a source of benefit and 
blessing to the community as well as rich in the promise of the next 
world, has to be continually struggling, even in Christian society, 
with the pagan ideas on the same subject which it was one of the 
first social victories of the Church to have shaken and even con- 
quered. Modern society is in many ways continually slipping back 
towards paganism—not, as some would have us think, because we 
learn Latin and Greek out of heathen poets and historians,—but be- 
cause the unregenerate man is prone to the indulgence of his passions 
in every way, and because the power of worldliness and naturalism 
increases along with all progress unenlightened by faith and un- 
chastened by charity. Modern civilisation is the creation of the 
Church, but it bids fair to disavow its obligations and forget the 
teaching of its youth. The growth of pagan ideas among us could 
perhaps be hardly put to a better test than that which is furnished 
by the view practically taken of poverty: and Christian literature 
and the Christian pulpit must be perpetually used to combat the 
growth of error on this point. We have before us what may almost 
be called a theological treatise* on poverty, from the pen of a child 
of St. Francis, the glorious “ poverello di Cristo,” as he is called in 
the Fioretti. It would take us long to give an analysis of the 
argument of Pére Prats-de-Mollo; but we may say that his work is 
full of really Christian philosophy, and its study will be found both 
interesting and instructive. 


* La Pauvreté, sa Mission dans U Eglise et dans le Monde, Parle R. P. 
Exupero de Prats-de-Mollo, Capucin. Paris, 1867, 
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